






































For Every Need in School Music 


A NEW BASIC PROGRAM 


MUSIC FOR LIVING 


MURSELL, TIPTON, LANDECK 
NORDHOLM, FREEBURG, WATSON 


new series tor grades | to 6 


© makes music a part of every child's 
life 
orrelates music with the total 
chool program 
, } 


elates music to human values 


in today’s world 


jives teachers complete 
tuxiliary materials 


Teacher's Book-for each grade. 
Ten records for each grade. 


FOR CLASS AND ASSEMBLY 


Junior and senior high school 


MUSIC FROM SHORE TO SHORE 


JOSEPH A. LEEDER, WILLIAM S. HAYNIE 


CHORAL MUSICIANSHIP SERIES 


Book One, for Soprano-Alto 
HARRY ROBERT WILSON 


MUSIC AMERICANS SING 


WILSON, LEEDER. GEE 


MUSIC THE WORLD SINGS 


WILSON, LEEDER, GEE. GREER 


MUSIC APPRECIATION 


MUSIC FOR YOUNG LISTENERS 


LILLIAN BALDWIN 


Three books for intermediate grades 


MUSIC READING 


A SONG APPROACH 
TO MUSIC READING 


CHARLES LEONHARD 


Silver Burdett Company 


Morristown, New Jersey 
New York Chicago 


MUSIC TO REMEMBER 


LILLIAN BALDWIN 


For junior high school 


FOR TEACHERS 


MUSIC AND THE 
CLASSROOM TEACHER 


JAMES L. MURSELL 


San Francisco 





from Baldwin... another triumph in piano engineering 


THIS NEW HAMILTON 


STUDIO PIANO 














HEAR THE DIFFERENCE, 
FEEL THE DIFFERENCE 


More soundboard area... 
Greater string length... 
More vigor, vitality, volume 


Baldwin engineers have developed a You feel the difference in its new, 
completely new scale for the Hamil- more positive response and ease of 
ton studie piano. Only slightly wider playing. You hear it in the volume, 
than its predecessors, Style 243 has quality, vitality of its tone. For today’s 
significantly greater soundboard area outstanding advance in piano engi- 
and increased string length through- _ neering... the perfect piano for teach- 
out the bass. This, with redesigning ing, school, professional and enter- 
of ribs and bridges, results in what tainment use or for the home...get the 
can best be described as Tone uirt. full factson thisnew Hamilton, Style 243. 





Sond today fer the now Mamiiiee Fan Fie end 
Exclusive Beldwin Institutions! 





The Baldwin Picno Company, Dept. M 
1801 Gilbert Avenue, Cincinnati 2, Obie 


Please send 

[1] Hamilton Style 243 Fact File 

() Exclusive Baldwin Institutional Financing 
Arrangement 


PIANOS * ORGANS 


IN VOLUME... America’s first family 
in music 


ORGANIZATION. . 


as seqund class matter November 48 pee. at the px at vale Iiiinots. Acceptance for a4 rma 
and R.. under the Act of March 879 Couyrighe ibe of, the pI Cont . x= nti’ 
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MONOPOLE 


CUSTOM-BUILT CLARINETS 


A MAGNIFICENT 
ARTIST INSTRUMENT 
WITH UNIQUE TECHNICAL 
ADVANTAGES FOR YOUR 


MOST PROMISING STUDENTS 


Hand-crafted by Couesnon of Paris, each superb 

instrument is checked at every stage of produc- 
tion by a consulting staff of eminent French clarinetists, 
headed by M. Etienne, solo clarinetist of L’Opera Comique, 
Paris. In New York, each instrument is again tested and 
certified in writing prior to shipment by Harold Freeman, 
distinguished American clarinetist, to insure tonal perfection. 


Yet the Monopole is not high-priced. Actually, even lower 
than many clarinets of lesser quality. The Monopole Boehm 
system clarinet, made of Mozambique ebony, dense-grained 
and beautifully polished; 17 keys, 6 rings, key of Bb or A; 
with deluxe case and equipment, only $240.00. 

Note these unique technical improvements: 





e Trill Db-Eb lower register and A-Bb middle register with a 
single finger —in absolutely true intonation 


Six post anchors outlaw bound or sticky key action (the 
average clarinet has three) 


New ease for small-handed players, through the extra long 
lever on G* key 


Greater comfort with oboe type thumbrest 
Cold-forged (not cast) nickel silver keys 


Faster reed adjustment with new ligature with wide-spread 
thumb screws 


THE FRED. GRETSCH MFG. CO. 


60 Broadway, Brooklyn 11,N.¥. © Fine instruments Since 1883 


1956 NEA CONVENTION wil! 
Portland, Ore., July 1-6. “Pro 
is the theme of the conver 
major sessions will be held in the 

land Civie Auditorium. Meeting 
representative assembly ar scheduled 
for July 2, 3, 4 and 6; NEA department 
meetings will be held Ju J; state dele 
gation meetings, July 3; leaders of small 
work group meet July 4 and & 


MENC is presenting the following pro 
gram July 2, which has been prepared in 
cooperation with the Oregon Music Edu 
cators Association, Donald C. Scott, pres 
ident, LaGrande l Thirty-minute 
simulated telecast of “Spotlight on 
Youth” (Station KOIN-TV featuring 
Portland All-City High School Television 
Orchestra and selected soloists; (2 
“Music and the Gifted Child,” address 
by Joy Hills Gubser, assistant superin 
tendent of public instruction, State 
Department of Education, Salem, Ore.; 
(3) Central Oregon Honor Choir made 
up of students from Redmond, Bend, 
Prineville, and Madras high school 
choirs, Norman Whitney, Bend, conduc 
tor (4) Panel discussion with the fol 
lowing participants: Luke Roberts, vice 
president and educational director, 
KOIN-TV; Joseph E. Skornicka, super 
visor of instrumental music, Milwaukee, 
Wis.;: Clifford Willian administrative 
director, educational enrichment pro 
gram, Portland Public Schools 


NAMM TRADE SHOW. The National 
Association of Music Merchants is hold 
ing its 1956 music industry trade show 
and convention in New York City, July 
23-26 with headquarters at the Hotel 
New Yorker. William R. Gard, NAMM 
executive secretary, reports greatest in 
terest in this year’s show in the history 
of the organization. Space and facilities 
to house the exposition have been ma 
terially increased to take care of the 
exhibits, which are to be more extensive 
and varied than ever before. Plans have 
been made for several tours to points of 
interest in New York City for the con 
venience of convention-goers, the tradi- 
tional ladies tea and reception, and the 
grand climax to the show will be the 
banquet July 26 at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel. Harry 8S. Holmes, president of the 
Holmes Company, Hempstead, N. Y 
is chairman 


ORCHESTRA MUSICIANS WORKSHOP. 
The fourth annual Musicians’ Workshop 
of the American Symphony Orchestra 
League will be presented in Providence, 
Rhode Island, June 15-16 in conjunction 
with the 1956 League national conven 
tion. The workshop will consist of a 
series of sessions with first-chair musi 
cians from the Boston, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, and New York Orchestras, a 
session with noted American composers, 
and participation in the workshop or 
chestra. Richard Burgin, concertmaster 
and associate conductor of the Boston 
Symphony, will serve as violin instruc 
tor and conductor of the workshop or 
chestra. A brochure describing the work 
shop, fac ulty, activities, cost and accom 
modations is available upon request to 
the American Symphony Orchestra 
League, P.O. Box 164, Charleston, W.Va 


LOS ANGELES PARK CONCERTS, 
which have been held annually during 
the summer for the past ten years 
started April 29. Band concerts or com 
munity sings will be held in seven of 
the city’s parks from 2 to 4 p.m. each 
Sunday, according to J. Arthur Lewis, 
city music coordinator The programs 
are jointly sponsored by the Bureau of 
Music of the Municipal Arts Department 
and Local 47 of the American Federation 
of Musicians through allocations from 
the Music Performance Trust Fund 
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if you know what you want 
WE'VE GOT IT 


The exact title, the specific edition, the preferred publisher is 
among EMB's tens of thousands of titles — virtually everything used 


in every phase of music education. Whatever you have in mind, EMB 


has in stock. And you get it faster Order today. 


if you aren’t quite sure 
WE'VE STILL GOT IT 


“Stuck” for a new program idea? Better teaching material? Any- 
thing you've ever heard, or heard about, is here available on approval 
for you to see. Just ask for it. Or, write and tell us the 
type music and grade of difficulty you need, and we'll send 
an approval selection. You see more music; see it faster, 


when you order on approval from EMB 


OCTAVO CHORUSES 

CHORAL COLLECTIONS 

OPERETTAS 

BAND MUSIC 

ORCHESTRA MUSIC 

INSTRUMENTAL TEACHING 
MATERIAI 

TEXT BOOKS 

EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


Write for a free copy of the EMB GUIDE, 
the most complete listing of school music mate 
rial of all publishers available 


EMB 


Educational Music Bureau, Inc 
40 East Adams Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
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AMP GUIDE POST TO GOOD MUSIC 





Compositions for Concert Band 


BELA BARTOK 
BEAR DANCE (Arr. by Eric Leidzen) 


full Pens $3.50 Full Band with Full Score 
an — Band 5.00 Symphonic Band with Full Score 
. 


1.56 Condensed Score 
Extra Parts, cach 5 


G. F. HANDEL 


CARE SELVE, from the opera “Atalanta,” arr. by Eric Leidzen. 
Introduced by Edwin Franke Goldman. 
Symonenie Bond % Symphonie Band with Fol Score 


« 
Full Beore Condensed Score 
Extra Parts, each $ % 


THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES DANCE OF THE GNOMES 
MARCH by Cemilie di Candriano 


arranged by Eric Leidzen 


4.00 Symphonic Band $6.00 
1.00 Extra Parts, each am] 


by Milton Rettenberg 
$1.50 Extra Parts, each $.26 


THE UNITED STATES SENATE 
MARCH 


Fo Gene Full Band 


Condensed Score 


DAILY MAIL FESTIVAL MARCH 
by Charles A. Hill 


$1.50 Extra Parts, each §.25 


by Milton Rettenberg 
$1.50 Extra Parts, each $.25 Full Band 


Compositions for Orchestra 
WALLINGFORD RIEGGER 
SUITE FOR YOUNGER ORCHESTRAS, Op. 56 


A se! of short, easy pieces for any number of players 

Score $3.50 Set of Parts $5.00 
Score & Set of Parts 7.50 Extra parts, each 40 

ROMANZA for String Quartet or String Orchestra, Op. 56A 

Extended version of the “Lullaby” from The Suite For Younger Orchestras 
Score $ .75 Set of Parts 
Score & Parts 1.25 Extra Parts, each 
HENRY COWELL—BALLAD FOR STRING ORCHESTRA 
Score $1.25 Score & Set of Parts $2.50 
ROBERT McBRIDE—PUMPKIN-EATER'S LITTLE FUGUE 
Score $2.00 Score & Set of Parts $4.00 


JENNINGS & MARGARET BUTTERFIELD—EASY STUDIES 
for String Quartet (or String Ensemble) and Piano 
Piano (score) $1.50 Piano (score) with Set of Parts $2.25 Extra Parts, each $ . 





Extra Parts, each 


Extra Paris, each 





ASSOCIATED MUSIC PUBLISHERS, INC. 


1 West 47th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 








A Few Interesting Choruses for S.8.A. 


Richard Donovan 

No. 8299 Hymn to the Night 
Lehar-Joslyn 

No. 7739 Gold and Silver 
Strauss-McKinney 

No. 7222 Tales from the Vienna Woods... 
Gustav Klemm 

No. 7844 Sing On! Sing On! 

No. 7861 Let There Be Song 


J]. FISCHER & BRO. 
Harristown Road 
GLEN ROCK, N.J. 











ISME SUMMER MEETING. The Interna- 
tional Society for Music Education, in 
cooperation with The Mozarteum in Salz- 
burg, Austria, will sponsor a special 
meeting in Salzburg from August 1-9 
during festival time. The general ses 
sions will be devoted to the following 
topics: (1) Music Education in the Cur 
riculum of Primary and Secondary 
Schools; (2) Ear and Voice Training in 
Classroom Teaching and Choral Work; 
(3) Rhythmic Education and Improvisa- 
tion; (4) Audio-Visual Aids. United 
States music educators are invited to 
participate in the ISME summer session. 
The Organization Committee will make 
arrangements for excursions and tickets 
for the festival. Members in good stand- 
ing of the ISME may participate in the 
1956 summer meeting on payment of a 
registration fee of $3.00. For further 
information write to Egon Kraus, Se« 
retary-General of the International So- 
ciety for Music Education, Mander- 
scheider Str. 35, Koln-Klettenberg, 
Germany. 


CHURCH MUSIC WORKSHOP. The De 
troit and Michigan Councils of Churches, 
in cooperation with the music depart- 
ment of Michigan State University, will 
offer a church music workshop at East 
Lansing from July 8-13. The workshop is 
planned to offer practical, concentrated 
work for organists, choir directors, chor 
isters, soloists, clergymen, and all who 
are in any way interested in the field of 
church music. The registration and tui 
tion fee is $17; accommodations range 
from $11 to $21.25, meals excluded. De 
scriptive brochure and registration forms 
are available by writing to James P 
Autenrith, Department of Music, M.S.U., 
East Lansing, Mich 


WEST COAST SUMMER CLINICS, at 
which will be presented several hundred 
band, orchestra and choral publications 
issued during the current year, are 
scheduled as follows Western States 
Marching Band Clinic, August 23-24, 
Pepperdine College, Los Angeles. Head 
clinician, Jack Lee; special sessions by 
Bob Roberts on drum majoring, by 
Myron Collins on drum techniques, and 
by Ray Bowman on drill team training. 
... Northern California Reading Ses- 
sions, July 12-14, San Jose State College, 
San Jose. Directors: Hartley Snyder, 
Gibson Walters, Clarence Sawhill, Wil 
liam Erlendson Arizona Reading 
Sessions, August 20-22, Arizona State 
College, Flagstaff. Directors: Barbara 
Chausow, Gene Chausow, Pat Curry, 
Rendol Gibbons, Harold Goodman, Paul 
Grimes, Gene Hansen, Gordon Kimball, 
Pat Lebs, Clotilde Miller, Wes Santee, 
Donald Wolf, Harvey Zorn. . . . South- 
ern California Reading Sessions, August 
26-30, Arrowbear Music Camp, Arrow 
bear Lake. Directors: Clifford Anderson, 
John Del Monaco, Robert Fleury, Nich- 
olas Furjanick, Charles Hirt, Robert 
Holmes, Gertrude Kleecamp, Fred Ohlen- 
dorf, Ralph E. Rush, Rudy Saltzer, Clar- 
ence Sawhill, Jane Skinner, David Thor- 
son, Chester Ullom, Alex Zimmerman. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK, sched 
uled for November 11-17, 1956, has been 
observed since 1921 when it was estab 
lished by joint action of the National 
Education Association and the American 
Legion. It has always been observed 
“for the purpose of informing the pub 
lic of the accomplishments and needs of 
the public schools and to secure the co 
operation and support of the public in 
meeting these needs.” The general theme 
for 1956 is, “Schools for a Strong Amer- 
ica.” Daily topics, starting November 11, 
are: Our Spiritual and National Heri- 
tage, Today's Education — Tomorrow's 
Democracy, Schools for Safe and Health- 
ful Living, Schools for Trained Man- 
power, a Good Classroom for Every 
Child, National Teachers Day, Schools 
for a United America. A planning folder 
and a list of materials available for the 
observance of the week may be obtained 
by writing: American Education Week, 
National Education Association, 1201 
Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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in the low-priced field... 


Ps —NLy BUN 


comes so amazingly close 
to the finest artist instruments 


Play ORS . 2 and prove lf y 


Cae i 
~ haw 2 ee eeBie  ne ome 


FREE TRIAL: See your Selmer 


Selmer-Bundy dealer now! 
ELKHART, INDIANA 


Whether you are a student or a ; 
school bandmaster, it will pay you H. & A. SELMER, INC., ELKHART, INDIANA DEPT. 54) | 
to know and play Bundy. Visit Please send FREE descriptive literature on the 
your dealer now and try one Bundy instrument I have checked: 

You'll quickly find that a Bundy 0 Clarinet © Trumpet © Trombone 
is far easier to play than you 
thought a student instrument 
could be...so free-blowing and re 
sponsive, so superior in mechani- 
cal design and intonation that it 
will make learning, and teaching 
more satisfying and enjoyable. iit ete 


© Cornet oO . : — 
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FIELD FORMATIONS 
FOR SCHOOL BANDS 


Formations by Randall Spicer 


newest gormatlond 


DOWN AMONG THE SHELTERING PALMS PALM TREE 
FIVE FOOT TWO, EYES OF BLUE. FACE AND EYES 
IN A LITTLE SPANISH TOWN bs .. os... HACIENDA 
MOONLIGHT SERENADE freedevece on 
RIO RITA. ... +.» SPANISH FAN 


THIRTY-TWO FEET AND EIGHT LITTLE TANS 


Field Formation 


A HORSE A-PIECE MEDLEY (Horses—The King's Horses) 
ALICE BLUE GOWN 


ANCHORS AWEIGH . 
BLOWIN’ THE BLUES MEDLEY forms twe formations TRUMPET & MUSIC NOTE 


(Wang Wong Bives——Wabash Bives) 


BLUE MOON . 
CHATTANOOGA HOO CHOO . 


DARKTOWN STRUTTERS’ BALL. 

DAYBREAK .... 13 

DRUMS IN MY HEART. iebddpbu cb soe 600 cup aeeeeee 
FEIST FOOTBALL MEDLEY . . KICK-OFF (Stick Figure Kicking Football) 


(All American Girl—Down The Field—You Gotta Be A Football Hero) 


GOOFUS . 

HAWAIIAN WAR CHANT. 

I'LL SEE YOU IN MY DREAMS 

I'M AN OLD COWHAND. 
IT’S A GREAT DAY FOR THE IRISH. 
JOSEPHINE . 

K-K-K-KATY 

NATIONAL EMBLEM 


.. « «+. COWBOY HAT 
IRISHMAN WITH PIPE 
GIRL STICK FIGURE 

. GIRL WITH BONNET 


THREE ‘LEAF CLOVER 
RANGER WITH GUN 


SANTA CLAUS IS COMIN’ TO TOWN. 
SOUTH RAMPART STREET PARADE 


STAIRWAY TO THE STARS... 
SWING MEDLEY. forms two formations MUSIC NOTE & MUSIC LYRE 


(Stompin At The Sevoy—Sing, Sing, Sing) 
. TIGER HEAD 


TIGER RAG 
WALTZ MEDLEY (o\one—chormoine) EIFFEL TOWER 
HEART AND ARROW 


WALTZ YOU SAVED FOR ME... + 
WHEN IT'S SPRINGTIME IN THE ROCKIES. . SUN OVER MOUNTAINS 
WHEN YOU WORE A TULIP. . 


THE BIG 3 MUSIC CORPORATION 


Ah? ee, eee: ee ee: * NEW een a. 
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AMERICAN STRING TEACHERS CON- 
FERENCE. The sixth annual meeting of 
string teachers and advanced players of 
stringed instruments will be held the 
week of August 21-28 at the National 
Music Camp, Interlochen, Michigan. It 
is announced that an outstanding faculty 
has been assembled in the interest of 
private teachers, class teachers, and per- 
formers who wish to be better able to 
meet the expanding demands of the 
string and orchestra program in school 
and community life Por further infor- 
mation write to American String Teach- 
ers Conference, Interlochen, Mich. 


SINFONIA CONVENTION. The thirty- 
fourth convention of Phi Mu Alpha Sin- 
fonia Fraternity will be held July 12-14 
at the Netherlands Plaza Hotel, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio 


ASCAP ELECTION. Paul Cunningham 
was elected president of the American 
Society of Composers, Authors and Pub- 
lishers by the ASCAP board of directors 
at their April 26 meeting. Mr. Cunning- 
ham succeeds Stanley Adams who served 
as president since April 1953. Other offi- 
cers elected: Vice-presidents—-Otto A. 
Harbach and Louis Sernetetn: Secretary 

John Tasker Howard; treasurer—-Sau! 
H. Bourne; assistant secretary-—-George 
W. Meyer; assistant treasurer-—Frank 
H, Connor. Maurice Scopp, executive 
vice-president of the Big 3 Musie Cor 
poration, was elected a published mem 
ber of the board of directors 


CALIFORNIA JR. COLLEGE MUSIC 
EDUCATORS at a recent state conference 
at Santa Rosa of the music educators in 
the sixty-one California junior colleges 
elected the following officers: President 

Meyer M. Cahn, City College of San 
Francisco; vice-president—Anthony Vig 
giano, Santa Monica City College; secre 
tary Carroll Reed, Coalinga Junior Col 


CITATIONS FOR SERVICE. Herman F 
Smith, director of music in the Mil 
waukee, Wis., Public Schools, and Henry 
C, Wegner, executive secretary of the 
Wisconsin School Music Association, 
were honored by the University of Wis 
consin at the banquet held January 10 
in connection with the annual Midwinter 
Clinie held in Madison. Citations were 
presented to both men in recognition of 
their services to music education Mr 
Smith was cited as a man “who in spite 
of praise from afar has continued to do 
the day-to-day duty as he saw it to the 
great advancement of music in Milwau- 
kee and in the state of Wisconsin.” Mr 
Smith is the co-editor of a series of 
music books, and served as president of 
the MENC North Central Division, 1929- 
1931, and as national president, 1932-1934 

The testimonial to Mr. Wegner said, 
“he has devoted his unusual administra 
tive and promotion talents to the cause 
of music in Wisconsin since he became 
the association's secretary-treasurer in 
1929. He has sought and found satisfac 
tion in quietly creating a living organi 
zation in which workers in music every 
where can find a means of sharing the 
accomplishments with others.” 

Samuel T. Burns, chairman of the Uni 
versity of Wisconsin School of’ Musi« 
(center) presented the citations to Mr 
Wegner (left) and Mr. Smith (right). 
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WHEN STUDENTS ASK... 
RECOMMEND THE BEST! 


MARTI N 


QUALITY 
WOODWINDS 


L A M 0 N TE aman tes 


With drop-forged nickel plated nickel silver keys, 
LaMontes are made to take hard use in the hands of the 
beginner. Thousands of LaMontes are bought every year 
— proof of supervisors’ and directors’ approval. 


Grenatex 17/6 Bo Clarinet Outfit $115.00 
Wood 17/6 Bb Clarinet Outfit $120.00 


CO U DET <=. 


For the student with the talent for advanced woodwind 
studies, Coudet contributes an extra margin of instru- 
mental support. Newly designed mechanism, precise in- 
tonation, fine tone — with the serviceability assured by 
drop-forged nickel plated nickel silver keys. 


17/6 B> Clarinet Outfit—$155.00 
Also available: Alto Clarinet, Bass Clarinet 


e 


—_ 


JEAN MARTI 


Its natural color Grenadilla Wood makes Jean Martin a 
different clarinet...an instrument anyone can play with 
pride. Has the tone, action and intonation that students 
need...with drop-forged nickel plated nickel silver keys 
for trouble-free service all year long. 


Meade by 
Martin Freres 


Wood 17/6 Bo Clarinet Outfit 
DeLuxe Wood Clarinet Outfit 


$135.00 
$145.00 


MARTIN FRERES 


Many parents buy a Martin Freres in the very beginning. 
Their investment in a professional clarinet is repaid many 
times over when the pupil progresses more rapidly, 
Martin Freres gives the beginner the greatest chance to 
succeed — at surprisingly small additional expense. 


17/6 Bb Clarinet Outfits—DeLuxe $199.50; Philharmonic $300.00 
Also available: Alto Clarinet. Bess Clarinet, Oboes 


MARTIN FRERES WOODWINDS 
_  BUEGELEISEN & JACOBSON, INC. —5 Union Square, New York 3, N. Y. 
b _ In Canada: 720 Bethurst Street, Toronto 4, Ont. 


, 


L. 4 
= a Pe | 





THE REED 
WITH A 
HEART 








designed by 
Baclharl 


HIGH QUALITY 
AT LOW COST 


A strong heart is just as important to the 
long life of a reed as your own heart is 
to your life. All Brilhart Reeds are built 
with a heart. They are true in pitch, long- 
lasting and full of life. Finest seasoned 
cane. Sold in sealed boxes of 25 reeds at 
music dealers everywhere. Ask for the 
reed with a heart — Brilhart. 





N EW The “one perfect facing’ mouthpiece 


(Brilhary, Special 


Now —the one perfect mouthpiece with one perfect 
facing, designed for the average student. Ideal com- 
panion to the popular Brilhart-Special Cane Reed. 











NEW 16-PAGE CATALOG IN COLOR Corporations cartseao. catironnia 


BRITISH COLUMBIA MUSIC EDUCA- 
TORS ASSOCIATION has recently been 
organized, Iris L. Parton, BCMEA exec 
utive secretary, sent the following in 
formation to MENC Executive Secretary 
Vanett Lawler at the time of the con 
vention in St. Louis: “We are very much 
interested in your organization and ap 
preciate your understanding of our prob 
lems Among our future plans will 
be the possible affiliation with the MEN¢ 
and any information pertinent to such a 
step would be most welcome. May we 
take this opportunity of wishing your 
forthcoming conference every success.” 


POSTER CONTEST WINNERS. First 
prize of a $100 U. S. Savings bond for 
the second annual Music Week Poster 
Contest sponsored by the Junior Exe 

utives of the National Association of 
Music Merchants was awarded to Larry 
Buck of the Denver Colo.) Kepher 
Junior High School. His poster was titled 
‘Music—-Language of Peace and World 
Understanding The second prize of a 
£50 savings bond went to Sandra Polatt 
of New Orleans’ Fortier Senior High 
School for her poster, “Music Bring 
Nations Together.” Honorable mention 
was given to Beryl Singman and Paulette 
trodsky of Calvin Coolidge High School, 
Washington, D. C., for their “Music for 


Pleasure 


WURLITZER CENTENNIAL. The Ru 
dolph Wurlitzer Company, manufacturer 
of pianos, organs, and coin-operated 
phonographs, celebrates 1956 as its 100th 
anniversary year in the music business 
The company has prepared a most inter 
esting “anniversary kit” which includes 
biographical material concerning Ru 
dolph Wurlitzer, the founder of the 
company who emigrated to America from 
Germany in 1853 and settled in Cincin 
nati, Ohio He founded the Wurlitzer 
business in 1856 when he commenced 
operations as an importer, purchasing 
musical instruments direct from Euro 
pean artisans for distribution to Amer 
ican retailers Rudolph Wurlitzer in 
corporated the business in 1890 and 
served as president until 1912 and chair 
man of the board until 1914. Three sons, 
Howard E., Rudolph H., and Farny R 
grew up in the business and served suc 
cessively in the office of president 
Today the executive offices of the com 
pany are located in Chicago, and in ad 
dition three plants are operated at the 
following places North Tonawanda 
N. ¥ automatic phonograph and ele: 
tronic organ plant); DeKalb, Ill. (pi 
anos); Corinth, Miss electronic piano 
Farny R. Wurlitzer is the chairman of 
the board of the company and R. ¢ 
Rolfing ha heen president since 10941 


WARING WORKSHOP ANNIVERSARY. 
The Fred Waring Music Workshop cele 
brates its tenth anniversary at its 1956 
summer sessions, which run for one 
and extend 


week each starting June 17 
ing through the week of August 3 at 
Delaware Water Gap, Pa The first 
“elinies” in 1946 were held in radio stu 
dios and a hotel bs n; in 1947 the 
first Waring Workshop was held at 
Shawnee-on-the-Delaware, Pa. in facili 
ties adjoining the Shawnee Inn. By 1951 
the Shawnee facilities were too small 
and in 1951 and 1952 eleven sessions 
were held on college and university 
campuses from coast to coast. In 1953 
the former Castle Inn and Music Hall 
located at Delaware Water Gap were 
purchased for workshop use and this is 
now the permanent location 

A wing of these new quarters has been 
named the Ennis Davis Dormitory in 
honor of the late educational director 
of the Waring organization. Ten Ennis 
Davis Working Scholarships are open to 
young men and women of college age 
who are majoring in applied music 
and/or music education. For complete 
details write to the Registrar, Fred War- 
ing Music Workshop, Delaware Water 
Gap, Pa 
BELWIN, INC., opened a new five-story 


addition to its plant at 250 Maple Ave., 
Rockville Centre, N.Y. on April 28. 
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Forged, Nickel-Silver Keys 
Jump Keys 

Anchored Posts 

Fiare Cut Tone Holes 


Individual Key Mounts 


i The distinctive, gold-engraved “G. Leblane” on the barrel 


only confirms that here, surely is the ultimate in fine clari 


ys net design. For Leblane brings you quality you can see. 


Between its matching mouthpiece and nickel-silver bell ring, 
every Leblane Clarinet embodies a wealth of engineering 
uf and acoustical refinements — worth-more features that have 
made these the world’s most honored and sought-after artist 


clarinets. The new Symphonie Il, B Series $350. Other 
Leblane artist clarinets from $295 


LEBLANG 


G. LEBLANC CORPORATION — KENOSHA 2, WISCONSIN 








eos goin q -— ar 
= @e tp “Se 


POWER-FORGED KEYS JUMP KEYS prevent ANCHORED POSTS can't FLARE CUT” TOWE INDIVIDUAL KEY 

strong, comfortable, **‘bubbling’’, prolong twist or cause action HOLES for instant re MOUNTS for perfect 

perfectly balanced pad life to bind sponse, better control “feel” and easy reguila- 
thon 
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LOUISVILLE CIVIC ORCHESTRA will 
celebrate its fortieth anniversary this 
fall and a request has been made that 
all former members of the orchestra 
now performing and working in other 
cities contact either Conductor Joseph 
Horvath or Manager Morris Simon 
Letters should be addressed to them in 
care of the Jewish Community Center 
of Louisville, Dutchman's Lane, Louis- 
ville 7, Kentucky The orchestra was 
founded in 1916 under the sponsorship 
- of the Y.M.H.A now the newly-built 

Jewish Community Center) as a cultural 

service with participation open to all 


musicians. The past forty years repre 
sent a period of continuous activity for 
the orchestra though it went under vari 

the Y.M.H.A. Symphony 


ous names ase 
Orchestra, the Louisville Symphony, and 
during the war years as the U.S.O 
Symphony, serving the musical needs of 
EVA JESSYE CHORAL SERIES hundreds of musicians stationed at Fort 
~e Bowman Field and other military 
installations in the area. Among the 
SATB and PIANO conductors through the years have been 
Lawrence Fitzmayer, Howard Koch, Paul 
WHEN THE SAINTS GO MARCHING IN Held, the late Vladimir Bakaleinikoff and 
THE BREEZE AND | Lecuona Jay W. Fay. Horvath has been conductor 
BY HECK Henry since 1930 


AMERICAN BANDMASTERS ASSOCIA- 

TTBB and PIANO TION ELECTED the following officers at 
BALLIN’ THE JACK Smith its meeting in Santa Fe, New Mexico, 
“ March 7-10: President—Colonel George 

MIAMI BEACH RUMBA Fields S. Howard; vice-president—Mark H 
NOBODY Williams Hindsley; secretary-treasurer—Glenn © 
Bainum. Elected to the board of direc 
tors: James C, _~' (chairman), Ray- 


SSA and PIANO mond F, Dvorak, Frederick Schulte, Lt 


LAST NIGHT THE NIGHTINGALE Walton-Ehret Commander John McDonald, Jack Mahan 
LAZY AFTERNOON (from “Ozark Set'’) Siegmeister Austin A. | Harding is honorary life 
MANHATTAN Rodgers & Hart ery rhe 1957 ABA convention will 
YOURS Roig ve held in Pittsburgh, Pa., March 6-9 
SLEEP, LITTLE ONE, SLEEP Ehret DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA MUSIC EDU- 
SPIN, SPIN CATOR, official publication of the Dis 
THE HEAVENLY CHOIR York trict of Columbia Music Educators As 
| FOUND MY SAVIOR York sociation, is printed by the students of 
KEEP ME EVER CLOSE TO THEE York Lg yA a 
SINNER’'S SOUL York hoes adopted and congratulations go to 
the association and to the D. C *ublic 
SATB and PIANO Schools ine ‘the pt3 3 a... 
CHILDREN, CLAP YOUR HANDS Davenport Vivian C. Douglas is the editor 
THE HEAVENLY CHOIR York 
| FOUND MY SAVIOR York 
KEEP ME EVER CLOSE TO THEE York 
SINNER'S SOUL York 
MANHATTAN Rodgers & Hart 
STEAMBOAT COMIN’ [optional band acc'p't available) Meyers 
YOURS Roig 


SATB A CAPPELLA 


SOMETIME | FEEL LIKE A MOTHERLESS CHILE Hall Johnson 

TRAMPIN Hall Johnson 

WALK TOGETHER CHILLUN Hall Johnson 

WAY OVER IN BEULAH LAN Hall Johnson , . 

” : WILLIAM B. McBRIDE, president-elect 

LAZY AFTERNOON [from “Ozark Set’) Siegmeister vf the MENC, is entitled to the custom 

’ h ary editor’s award for furnishing one of 

(5.25 eeen) the missing identifications for the per 

sonnel of the 1932 Exhibitors Band, an 

EDWARD B. MARKS MUSIC CORPORATION, RCA Bidg., Radio City, New York saleable teatase of the HEC Giver 

Anniversary Convention in Cleveland 
pictured on page 58 (“Do You Remem 
ber?) of the April-May MEJ. Mr. M« 
- Bride identified himself as the alto play 

TT | R NNEL F er who is next to the last in the back 

row of the picture. The May 1932 Jour 

nal, from which the picture and story 

The Clark-Brewer Teachers Agency—Music Department were reprinted, simply listed him as 

IF YOU ARE AVAILABLE for a teaching position in the field of Music, let us be of “unidentified player” with a Carl Fischer 

service to you. We have calls for Music Teachers with degrees in all phases of “= Musical In - — . ye re ae 

engraving ere is taken om e 1932 

Music and Music Education in the Public Schools, Colleges, Universities and Coo- band photograph and includes with alto 
servatories. player McBride the euphonium player 
C. A. Letten, Manager HArrison 7-1279 64 £. Jeckson Bouleverd last in the top row in the original pic 

B. Lutten, Ass't. Mer. Chicegeo 4, Iilinols ture—who is Lynn Sams, playing a Conn, 

and then a member of Conn sales staff, 

now vice-president of the Buescher 

Company. And-——believe in coincidences 

or not-—Sams is president-elect of the 

Conserv Music Industry Council. Mr. McBride 

Peabody atory (“Bill” to most of us) was pressed into 

COLLEGE OF MUSIC service by the 1932 Exhibitors Band to 

Summer Session—Jjune 25 to August 4 “fill in”, and did not know what make of 


instruction in all branches of music fer the beginner or advanced student. B.Mus.. M. Mus Artist Diptoma, horn he was handed, but he did know 
and Teacher's Cortifieats. Prepares for professional careers in composition, teaching, sncred music. public | what to do with it. Among his other stu- 
sehool m ios. Dormitory facilities for men and women, Member of the National A ation | - 

dent experiences he played in the band 


















































Becheolarsth 
of Sohocts of Music and of the Middle States Association. Catalog 
REGINALD STEWART, Director, 11 East Mt. Vernon Place, Baltimore 2, Md. 


at Ohio Wesleyan University, his Alma 
Mater. 
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Exciting in its Sound 
NOW AVAILABLE 


Mills Music, In 


illi Ful 

New... Thrilling - -- 
“a Band ... only the a 
Perception of Composer 4 


in Three Move 
band work of great be 

; ta”. 
rs by Frederick 


PRICES 


c. Proudly 


| Dimensional Sy 


bination ° 
d Publisher 


Magnificent in its Scope 
ze) an c@lel aaa ireiiah en 


BAND LIBRARY 


Presents 
mphonic Work 


Superb Talent an 
Gould Bring Forth 


STA MEXICANA 


) 
3 Carnival , 

verence and colortul pageantry 
re 


yth mic effects. 


phonic Wind Ensemble 


PLAYING TIME: Approximately 20 minutes 


Full Band (including Full Score and Offstage Parts) 28.00 
Symphonic Band (including Full Score and Offstage Parts) 35.00 


Full Score (Separately) 6.00 


Extra Parts each .80 


Extra Offstage Parts each .50 


Your 
ll Concerts ~~ 


NEW SPARKLING COMPOSITIONS for Band 
from “The Atlanta Suite” by DON GILLIS 


PEACHTREE PROMENADE 
A bright musical portrait with exciting rhythm effects 
Full Band 6.00; with Full Score 7.50 
Sym. Band 8.50; with Full Score 10.00 
Full Score (Separately) 2.00 


PLANTATION SONG 
Charming tone picture with beautiful harmonic contrasts 
Full Band 4.00; with Full Score 5.00 
Sym. Band 6.00; with Full Score 7.00 
Full Score (Separately) |.50 





A GYPSY’S FIRESIDE DREAM 
JOHANN FULTZ 


Full Band 6.50; Symphonic Band 8.50 


SKYSCRAPER FANTASY 
DONALD PHILLIPS — Arr. Philip J. Lang 
Full Band 5.50; Symphonic Band 8.00 





Che Crazy Composer 


SVEN GYLDMARK — Arr. Floyd E. Werle 


Full Band 4.00 


Symphonic Band 6.00 





America’s Foremost BAND Methods! 


EASY STEPS TO THE BAND 


by Maurice D. Taylor 


25 lessons of unison and harmonized material. Ex- 
ercises, scales, arpeggios, fingering chart and photos 
of playing positions. in addition 50 familiar melodies, 
duet and trio arrangements for concert purposes and 
11 especially arranged numbers for band, any com- 
bination of instruments or individual use 


Each Book 85c 
240 Page Conductor Score & Manuel $4.50 


MILLS MUSIC, INC. 


Nineteen Fifty-six 


June-July 


1619 Broadway 


INTERMEDIATE STEPS TO THE BAND 
by Maurice D. Taylor 


ideal follow-up to any beginner's method. 3! lessons 
— 283 studies — 57 favorite melodies. A complete 
study course for medium grade ensembles, any com- 
bination of instruments or individual use. Many exam- 
ples of simple and advanced rhythm patterns. Register 
development studies are keyed at all times to retain 
the instrument in a practical range 


Each Book 85< 
Piano Acc. & Conductor's Books each $1.50 





New York 19, N.Y. 








Colossal Collections 


FOR YOUR CHORUS AND CHOIR 


ILLEAWS 
Gat 
LIN 


TEEN-TEMPO ARR. PETER D. TKACH 


SSAS arrangements giving the richness of 4-part harmony without the difficulty of trying to 
Delaence « weak tenor part comprise the contents of this terrific Tkach TEEN TEMPO Collection 


WILLIAMS CHOIR ALBUM RALPH E. WILLIAMS 


SATB accompanied and A cappella original anthems give this Album an excellent balance of 
ompotitions which lend musical variety and artistry to the hoir performance 


SONGS FOR FUN WITH DESCANTS THE KRONES 


ihe newest addition to the Krone series is a veritable feast of fun in action and participation 
songs, all with catchy descants and various instrumental accompaniments 


PRICE—85c each 


Request Your Approval Copy TODAY! 


NEIL A. KJOS MUSIC CO., PUBLISHERS 
223 W. Lake St Dept. N Chicago, Ill. 








The WM. KRATT 


MASTER 
KEY 


CHROMATIC PITCH 
INSTRUMENT 
Standard Pitch for the Musical Worid 


PREFERRED BY MUSIC DIRECTORS — 
PROFESSIONAL MUSICIANS — TEACHERS 
AND STUDENTS 








13 NOTES 
TUNED A-440 


3 MODELS 
MKI-Seale F te F 
MK2-Scale C to C 
MK3-Scale Eb te Eb 


THE WORLD'S FINEST 


1) handtuned special bronze reeds precision-tuned to A-440—tull chro 
matic scale Heavily nickel-plated cover—embossed notations top and 
bottom for easy selection of pitch note desired. Patented tone chambers 
A sanitary all-blow circular pitch pipe—embodying the most exacting 
requirements of director, teacher, student and professional musician 


@ ASK YOUR DEALER OR JOBBER FOR WM. KRATT CATALOG No. 53 @ 


MADE IN AMERICA BY 


WM. KRATT CO. union, nN. 5. 


INTERNATIONAL MUSIC COMPETI- 
TION sponsored by the Broadcasting 
Corporations of the German Federal Re 
public will be held in Munich September 
3-18. The competition is open to all na 
tionalities, and competitors must not be 
under fifteen nor more than thirty years 
of age on September 15, 1956. The fol 
lowing classes of music are included 
voice, piano, harpsichord, flute, horn 
violin, viola and duos for violin and 
piano, and viola and piano. Entries must 
be received by July 1. Further informa 
tion is available by writing Interna 
tionaler Musikwettbewerb 1956, Hauptab 
teilung Musik des Bayerischen Rund 
funks, Miinchen 2, Rundfunkplatz 1, Ger 


many 


HARP COMPOSITION AWARDS. The 
Northern California Harpist Associa 
tion announces a cash prize of $200 for 
a harp solo and a cash prize of $200 for 
a work for harp in a solo capacity in 
combination with one or more inatru 
ments. There are no restrictions on the 
length or style of the work ubmitted: 
however, the harp part must be of solo 
prominence, Entries must be received no 
later than January 15, 1957 by Yvonne 
LaMothe, 687 Grizzly Peak Blvd., Berk 


eley &, Calif 


PRIZE ANTHEM CONTEST. Under the 
auspices of the American Guild of Or 
ganists a prize of $150 is offered by the 
H. W. Gray Company, Irc. for an anthen 
for mixed voices. The text, which must 
be in Englist may be selected by the 
composer There is no restriction as to 
difficulty but the composition should not 
exceed five or six minutes in perform 
ance length. The manuscript, signed with 
a nom de plume and with the same ir 
scription on the outside of a sealed er 
velope containing the composer name 
and address, must be sent to the Amer 
ican Guild of Organists, 630 Fifth Ave 
New York 20, not later than January 1! 


ANTHEM COMPETITION. Capital Uni 
versity Chapel Choir Conductor Guild 
annual anthem competition is open to all 
composers Anthems should be uitable 
for average church choirs. Contest closes 
September | For complete contest rules 
write to Everett W. Mehrley, Contest 
Chairman, Mees Conservatory, Capital 
University, Columbus 9, Ohio 


$1,000 ARCARI FOUNDATION AWARD 
for an original concerto for accordion 
and orchestra is open to all composers 
regardless of age. All manuscripts must 
be submitted by December Al. Further 
information and entry blanks may be 
obtained from the Arcari Foundation 
14 Merion Road, Merion Station, Pa 


“THE GREEN THUMB—MUSIC” read 
ing time four minutes -compiled and 
published by the Committee on Philos 
ophies and Practices of the Sussex Coun 
ty (N. J.) Musie Educators Association 
should indeed fulfill its ain To per 
suade boards of education that music is 
a valuable and important part of the 
young child's school education. It is cer 
tain the reader will want to devote more 
than four minute to enjoying the il 
lustrations and digesting the logical and 
readable discussion of what music means 
in the lives of children, as presented in 
this booklet Mrs. Gertrude G. Mynard, 
145 Mill St., Newton, N. J. is chairman 
of the committee 


PORTFOLIO ON U. 8. MUSICAL AC- 
TIVITY has been compiled by the Amer 
ican Music Conference as a service to 
editors and writers. This compilation of 
facts includes the following materials: 
Music in Schools, Educational Benefits of 
Music, Citizenship Training, Adults and 
Music, Music in Rural Areas, Music in 
Industry, Music During Vacation Time, 
Sports and Music Musical Hobbies of 
Famous Personalities, Health Benefits of 
Music, Family Benefits of Music, Illus 
trated Stories Available from AMC, Pub 
lic Opinion on School Music, Statistics 
on Musical Activity in the United States. 
For further information write: American 
Music Conference, 332 So. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 4 
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an RCA VICTOR Tape Recorder! 


Each of your teachers and every one of your trol unit, “normal” and “overload” indicators, 


pupils will benefit from shis helping hand! An extra speaker jack, special ceramic mike, acces- 
RCA Victor New Orthophonic Tape Recorder sory cable and many more fine-recorder features. 

. with Panoramic 4-Speaker System, an RCA You can use your recorder as an amplifier for 
exclusive, to bring you the magic touch of phono or mike output, too. 


high fidelity. 
This rugged, portable teacher's helper ought to 


A few minutes’ instructions and anyone can use 
: be in your classrooms now. And at the price, you 
this two-speed model | + professional. It’s ; 
easy to thread, easy to operate with four push- 
buttonsand full-width “Stop” bar.’ Voice-Music” 
Switch automatically selects best recording char- 
acteristics. Extra-fast forward and reverse five- 
or seven-inch reel. There are also a remote-con- 


can consider more than one RCA Victor Tape 
Recorder, Get facts, prices, performance stories 
fast on all RCA Victor Tape Recorder models 
... from your RCA Victor dealer or through the 
coupon. Get Yours in the Outgoing Mail! 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, Dept. 0-4 


y i 
Tmks. A 
a— ‘i Radio Corporation of America, Camden, N. J. 


Full information, please, on RCA Victor Tape Recorders 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 


RCAVICTOR 


CAMDEN, N. J. 
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Two NEW important publications 


for your musical enjoyment ! 


OUR FIRST ORCHESTRA FOLIO 
by LORRAIN E. WATTERS 


A FIRST ORCHESTRA FOLIO by 
the well known music-educator Lor- 
rain E. Watters whose books, “Our 
Own Orchestra Folio” and “Our Jun- 
ior Symphony Folio” have been tre- 
mendously successful. 

Suitable for small groups to full or- 
chestra. Fully scored to allow for 
missing instruments. Provision is 
made for such classroom instruments 
as the tonette, recorder, autoharp, etc. 
Large easy-to-read notes will furnish 
many hours of fun, enthusiasm, and 
encouragement to young musicians. 


FTE cdstudccscoe Cae Other Parts ea. ............- .60 


SONGS FOR PRE-TEENTIME 
Compiled and Arranged by 
IRVIN COOPER 


A selection of songs compiled and 
arranged in melody-part style. De- 
signed to meet the needs of singing 
groups or classes in grades six or 
seven where any of the following sit- 
uations prevail: unchanged voices 
only, or unchanged voices plus boys’ 
voices in first change, or unchanged 
voices, boys’ in first change plus boys’ 
voices in second change. 


Dae ceccvonsedeccoscecsoesccesooesséecs Ge 
Send for free Violin Part. Department No. 2F 


CARL FISCHER, INC. 62 Cooper Square, New York 3 
BOSTON . CHICAGO DALLAS ° LOS ANGELES 








UNIVERSITY OF OREGON 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Eugene, Oregon 


1956-SUMMER SESSION-1956 


June 18-August 10 


THE INTERNATIONALLY * Courses leading to undergraduate and graduate degrees 
FAMOUS including D. Ed. with major in music education 
A T 
HUNGARI Wat on ihe @ Requiar staff and visiting faculty 
RESIDENCE ON THE ’ 
CAMPUS FROM © Spectsl wortags 
JULY 2 TO JULY 23 * Concerts and recitals by University ensembies and students 


for further information write: 
THEODORE KRATT, Dean 


University of Oregon School of Music 


Authorized by Oregon State Board of Higher Education 


ANTHEM AUDITIONING SERVICE. 
Shawnee Press, Inc. of Delaware Water 
Gap, Pa., announces a new anthem “au- 
ditioning” service for choir directors. 
Reference recordings, along with com- 
plete printed scores, of anthems from 
the Shawnee Press catalog are available 
on loan to choral directors without cost 
or obligation. This reference recording 
loan service is currently in operation 
with eighteen anthems that vary from 
simple music for children’s choirs, small 
adult choirs, to complex contemporary 
writing. Another group will be released 
this spring, and additional recordings 
will be released periodically The 
Shawnee Choir, which made the record 
ings, is a volunteer group of singers, 
most of whom sing with regular church 
choirs in the Pocono Mountains area of 
Pennsylvania, Earl Willhoite, dean of 
the Fred Waring Music Workshop, is the 
director. 


STEINWAY & SONS at a recent direc- 
tors meeting elected John H. Steinway 
secretary of the firm. For the past sev 
eral years Mr. Steinway has been adver 
tising manager. E. B. Orcutt, who has 
been treasurer for some time, was elect 
ed a vice-president; Roman de Majewski 
director of wholesale sales, was also 
elected a vice-president 


BALDWIN PIANO COMPANY has pre 
pared a beautiful eight-page booklet in 
color entitled “Pahlmann Plans for Liv 
ing with Music” which contains pictures 
of attractive layouts for placing the 
Rene in relation to other furniture 
‘illiam Pahimann is one of today’s dis 
tinguished designers, both in home and 
industrial fields. Copies of the booklet 
are available from Baldwin Piano dealers 
or from the Baldwin Piano Company, 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


NEW ROTH-REYNOLDS CORNET AND 
TRUMPET. The new models of Reynolds 
Contempora cornets and trumpets have 
been named for Leonard Smith who was 
for six years cornet soloist with the 
Goldman Band, first trumpeter with the 
Detroit Symphony Orchestra for six 
seasons, and has appeared with other 
major orchestras. Mr. Smith now directs 
and appears with his own “Leonard Smith 
Band of Detroit.” The new Leonard 
Smith models will be available as a 
matched set or as individual models of 
either trumpet or cornet. 


CLARINET BORE OILING KIT is the 
newest addition to the G. Leblane Cor- 
oration accessory program. The Le- 
slanc Ke-Bor Kit includes jor-Seal 
(bore oil), a chamois swab, Ke-Lube 
(key oil), a swab applicator, and the Le 
blane bore oiler plastic tube. The kit 
is available from Leblanc dealers 


GANZ-VOGELBACK TWO-PIANO AL- 
BUM. Rudolph Ganz, famous pianist, 
conductor, composer, and _ president 
emeritus of Chicago Musical College, 
and Parthenia Vogelback, concert pianist, 
have recently completed a two-piano al 
bum (33% r.p.m.) which is now available 
in a limited edition. The recording will 
be of interest to music lovers, and per 
haps even more so to music teachers and 
music students as a magnificent example 
of two-piano technique and recording. 
The album is available from Tiffany Re- 
cording Company, 332 So. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 4, Ul. 


BASS DRUM STAND. Wenger Music 
Company, Owatonna, Minn. is introduc 
ing a new concept in drum stands. De- 
signed by a band director, the Lian Bass 
Drum Desk is fully adjustable for all 
angles and will fit all bass drums. One 
of the features is that music can be 
placed conveniently above and in front 
of the drummer at the proper angle, and 
the drummer can stifi be seen 


OMEGA MUSIC CORPORATION is an 
nounced as the successor to Omega Music 
Edition as the resuit of a recent re- 
organization. David J. Grunes is presi 
dent of the new corporation and Samuel 
Barron is secretary-treasurer. The pub 
lishing house is located at 19 West 44th 
St.. New York 36 
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MENC 


Convention Program Books 
ST. LOUIS 1956 


A valuable souvenir of the opening of 
the Golden Anniversary year. 136 pages 
Contents include all programs of per 
forming groups, directory of exhibitors, 
other useful information. Send 10 cents 
for postage and handling to Musie Edu 
cators National Conference, 64 East Jack 
son Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill 
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A NEW BRASS QUARTET FOR 
TWO TRUMPETS, HORN AND TROMBONE 


[four 


ravelers 


BY SOL B. COHEN 


Written in 12/8 time with emphasis on oa 
legato style of playing. Solo parts for all four 
instruments. Dynamic contrast is good; five key 


changes moderate tempo 


Score and Parts 1.75 
Score 75 Ports, ea .40 


THE WILLIS MUSIC CO. 


124 EAST FOURTH ST. CINCINNATI 1, OHIO 


Write for Our 
Complete Catalog. 











Westlake Director Alvin L. Learned and Bill Holman, Westlake grad, bid goodbye 
to Stan Kenton and Bill Perkins, also Westlake grad, the night Kenton's band 
began its trip from Ho wood to England Bill Holman arrange for Kenton 
From left, Holman, Kenton, Perkine and Learned 


Modern Masters Write for High School Dance Bands 


Westlake has secured modern dance band arrangements composed for high school 
and college dance bands (17 piece) from Stan Kenton, Billy May, Pete Rugolo and 
Frank Comstock, arranger for Les Brown. To obtain a list of high schools that 
might like to have such modern arrangements, written for student playing skills 
Westlake College is offering an Instrument Range Chart free to anyone ending 
n the name of a 17 piece high school or college band 


WESTLAKE COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
7190 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 46, Calif HO. 22387 
Americans vote by dollara 98 to 2 for music composed by Americans 
Cut here 


Hi. Sch. Name Rand Size 


Address ity State 


Name of Band Director 


Send Free Instrument Chart t Inetr, 2156 
Name Sch. Grade 





Address Btate 














For all your music needs Yp Yp 
the outstandingly successful 


Songbooks 
PITTS Primery Program 


The Kinde garten Book (for teachers) 


GLENN The First Grade Book (for teachers) 
Singing As We Play {primer 1) 
WATTERS Singing All the Day (primer I!) 
WERSEN Singing On Our Way (Grade 2) 


Singing and Rhyming (Grade 3) 

Playing As We Sing (Ahearn, Burrows) (Very easy piano accompaniments for 
children to play) 

Grades 4-8 


Singing Every Day (Grade 4) 
Singing Together (Grade 5) 


Singing in Harmony (Grade 6) 
Ss nging Juniors (Grade 7) 
Singing Teen-agers (Grade 8) 


For General Music Classes in Secondary Schools 
Music Makers 


SINGING = Records 


Record Albums 
Album K (Kindergarten) Album 4-A, 4-B (Grade 


Album |-A, |-B (Grade |) Album 5-A, 5-B (Grade 
Album 2-A, 2-B (Grade 2) Album 6-A, 6-B (Grade 
Album 3-A, 3-B (Grade 3) Album 7-A, 7-B (Grade 

8-B (Grade 


Album 8-A, 


Let's Sing Records (Epting) 

Let's Sing and Play and Dance (Grade |) 
Let's Sing of Fun and Frolic (Grade 2) 
Let's Sing and Be Merry (Grade 3) 


(Specimen lessons for the primary program) 


LUTHERecords 

The Raggletaggletown Singers (1001) 
The Ugly Duckling (1002) 

Jack and the Beanstalk (1003) 
Sleeping Beauty (1004) 


Teachers’ Manuals 


Guide and Teaching Suggestions for Kindergarten and Grades |, 2, 3—for Grades 
4, 5, 6—for Grades 7, 8 


Piano Accompaniments 


For Grades 2-3-4-5-6 





GINN AND COMPANY savr once: wew vor. 1 


CHICAGO 16 ATLANTA 3 DALLAS 1 COLUMBUS 16 SAN FRANCISCO 3 TORONTO 7 
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The Responsibility of Music Education to Music 


William 


HIS conference is undoubtedly one of the most im- 


portant in the history of your organization. In 

accepting the invitation to address you here today 
[ was not unmindful of the honor or of the responsibility 
In fact, the word “responsibility” kept occurring to me 
his 
word, as you already know, appears in the title of my 
talk: “The Responsibility of Music Education to Music.” 


The danger in fiftieth anniversary celebrations is the 


as I thought of the things I wanted to say to you 


exclusive concentration on congratulations. In the in 
stance of your splendid organization the congratulations 
are much deserved. Basically, however, constructive re 


sults do not stem from the 


achievements but rather from courageous self-evaluation 


mere recollection of past 


and the determination to correct shortcomings through 


planned action. Because | recognize your shortcomings 
as well as your noble achievements, I have chosen to be 
fond critic. In short, then, do not expect compli 
ments You are that the 


person who takes the trouble to criticize constructively 


your 
from me aware, I am sure, 
is the person who truly cares, and who believes in the 
validity of your efforts. I shall pull no punches and the 
only precaution I have taken is that of having secured 
a reservation on a train which leaves immediately follow 
ing this meeting 


The 


been phenomenal. It 


numerical growth of your organization has 


is my understanding that you now 
haye upwards of thirty -thousand members when just 


twenty-five years ago you numbered between five and 


six thousand. Understandably, in these formative years 
a great deal of emphasis had to be placed on the organiza 
tional aspects of ME.NC, and | doubt that even the most 
carping critic could find anything but words of praise 
for the efficiency of this organization in structure and 
administration. It is now generally recognized that the 
initial battle namely, 


that music is firmly entrenched in the elementary and 


you have fought has been won 
secondary schools of the land. I wish to address myself, 
however, not to the battle that has been won but to one 
that needs to be fought 

When anyone associated with the professional music 
world questions the quality of music-making in the 
schools, the music educator is likely to accuse the pro 
fessional of not understanding .the special problems of 
Actually, 
are often well founded for many professional musicians 


do, in fact, evaluate school music from a narrow point of 


school music in this regard, the accusations 


view. Let me assure you, however, that my own experi 


ence with school music has given me a realistic under 
Mr. Schuman, president of the Juilliard School of M New York City 
t nted this iddress ut the April afternoon General ession at the 


[ 
Mus Educators National Conferer biennial meeting in St. Louis 


Schuman 


standing of the problems you face. I recognize, for exam 
schools often has a goal 
which is not that of musical excellence alone. Music is 
heard it stated 


ple, that music-making in the 


used tor othe purposes | have ovel 


and over again by many teachers that the band room 1s 
first of all a place for the boys and girls to blow off 
steam. If, they argue, the musical results are not always 
what they should be, the results in social values are sut 
In other words, school music is often 


hoient justification 


regarded as a social force and, if you wish, as a thera 


These 


important than musical excellence itself 


peutic agent uses are often considered more 


that 
school music affords opportunities tor group activilies 


It cannot be denied, surely | will not deny it, 
and has the capacity for aiding in the general development 
of students, both individually and as a social entity, which 
other subject areas do not as effectively provide, But 1s 
there anything inconsistent between this approach and 


Not 


Son ial 


that of the achievement of high musical standards 
if the 
values and the standards required for the performance 


The perform 


difference between the uses of music for 


of music in public is clearly understood 


ance of music in public demands meeting an objective 


standard 


RecocniziNe, then, that the problems of school music 
are many, what solution can be proposed which will pre 
the social 
schools and at the same time achieve acceptable musical 
Would 
formance should be 
meet acce ptable standard: P that, however soc ially valuable 


serve values for which music is used in the 


tandard you not agree that no musical pet 


given in public which does not 
the musical training has been for a particular group of 
students, there should not be a public performance which 
\ poor performance of a piece 
ot musi to the 
of what developmental benefits may accrue to the stu 
dents taking part in such a performance. No musical per 


is not valid musically ? 


does a disservice art of music, regardless 


formance should be given in public which cannot meet 
acceptable musical standards 

W hat ti 
school must 
schools c: be 
supervisor in a given situation, Standards cannot be legis 
lated they must: the 
For this reason, 


acceptable standards in 
only 


ndards, then, are 
Clearly, the 
those acceptable to a given teacher or 


musical standards for 


They are personal, reflecting as 


musicianly attributes of the instructor 


the musical equipment of every music teacher is of 


paramount this equipment which 


| 


] qirect 


importance, tor it 1s 

ind irrevocably responsible for standards 
Che qualitative gamut of musical performance in the 

chools is enormous. Out of genuine interest I have made 





& a . ‘ 
t my business to hear many public school music groups in organization came first, and now I do not think there is 


various parts of the country over the years, and the quali iny question about the fact that the qualitative element 
ce of their musical performance is astonishing definitely on the way.” This recognition of the need 

more astonishing is that by and large, for qualitative development is indeed welcome. How 

oung musician in our s it to come about? It will come about in one way only 

ibility. In every large when teachers of music think of themselves as musi 

ew students of outstand ans and continue throughout their lives to concern them 

chool children are musical lves with music and development of their own musical 


gh degree of general apt ills. Your organization can help achieve this goal 


ion Pt: K o aperene: MENC should use its great prestige and strength to 
tis its in th snOO 
udes nm the | onvince the appropriate state authorities and teacher 


their general musicality 
; training institutions that the music teacher must first and 


de qualitative g: { 

. wee . t above everything else be trained in music, that he cannot 

] ] ) ‘ 

1 aos be adequately trained in music if a disproportionate 

‘ Www ls . 
eee umount of his time is consumed in the pursuit of ex 


traneous studies which, whatever their value, have little 

or example, there or nothing to do with music. I am not suggesting that 
hould not sing the training of a music teacher be a narrow one, but ask 
instrumental music are that your organization take the lead in insisting that pri 
they do not only — ority be given to that part of the music teacher's training 


fact that playing an  whuch actually is concerned with music as an art 


is distinguished from 


ing. But in choral A s I von you at the beginning, | will pull no punches 
choo ) 
hool any place not and as you will presently discover | have just been warm 


t f | \ ad ~ 
Yet the qualitative differencs ing up. | do not know what percentage of the fifty to sixty 


in , 
as in imstrumental musi thousand men and women who teach music in our schools 


ferences some years ago I recall heat ire competent musicians. I only know that some of thi 
hog , ‘ | | *t) og 
hoir perform Cesar Franc! Panis Angel music making that goes on in our schools is superb, some 


pertormanecs still with me and always will of it is dreadful and most of it is mediocre Superb 
is an outstanding musical experience Lhe 


| 


performance occurs in school music when the trained 
hie pert rmance and the mu ical knowledge 


musician is in charge. The musically unacceptable pet 
| 


behind it prepat ition were on such a high 


formance is given where the teacher does not have the 


er occurred to me that | was listening toa — jyusicianly attributes which would make him or her aware 


have cho this instance as an of the poor musical quality of the result. School musk 


heard many another school  jeeds musicians whose primary concern is with musical 
ame piece ave, more often than not 


standards and who are not preoccupied with methods 
flee the hall 


Methods are means of transferring knowledge, but there 
must be knowledge to transfer. Only the musician of 


A + rue Roor of the probleni of quality in musical per quality who knows how to teach is equipped tor the job 


is the musicianly equipment or lack of equip- of music educator. The musician who cannot teach will 
teacher. A true musician working in the fail and the teacher who is no musician cannot serve 
f course, recognize the social uses which musi 


but he will not permit these uses to com 
| | a 4 | wide acquaintance with school music teachers 
tandard n other words, it 1s my plea 
. . . . | me]; me to doubt whether more than an insignihicant 
pertormance Of must be given m the . 
; ) bie level number are genuinely interested in music. A music teachet 
that pertorniat an a tab ey 

7 rc By a . "1 ripe h. : > who ts ie nuinely interested in music will be able to answer 
‘ 1 tv all meat t 1 ave selt ” . 
ellence, By all means, let u oe yes” to each of the following questions 
kee it behind closed doors unless tt 
; ] 


if excellence which will permit it to . Do you have an interest in the art of music beyond the 


«fore a general audience without doing vio immediate concern of your school position and, if so, 

‘ what evidence can you supply to prove this interest? 

rt ot must ny pertormance ot a piece ol 
unmusical in its projection, and which falls . Are you making a continuing effort to perfect your 


equipment i sic either as a performer or composer? 
technical and aesthetic standards, does quipment in music either adh i 


tisk i“ ‘ wlards ; . . . 
ain \nd musical standa ire just In reference to the first question—the interest of school 


grades as for the senior 


tandard can be met if 


music teachers in the art of music—I would like to cite 


ome rather startling statistics. There are more than 
ruclicn ’ © stat 
judicious! on twenty-seven thousand secondary schools in the United 
it ‘ without ; . 
ee i “States and more than one hundred and thirty-four thou 
an art K nite 
- une « r sand elementary schools, not to mention colleges, um 

‘ Val no mustak 
em lake — ersities and professional schools. Music teachers in the 
ncompetent unless he elementary and secondary ‘schools number fifty to sixty 

} do . ele at) 1 
It he dos . thousand. There are countless additional thousands who 
eis not a musician 


each in colleges, conservatories and private studios. Con 
trast these impressive figures with the sales of the record 
learn through your execu ng of a contemporary symphonic composition or the pub 


juantitative development of the ation of such a composition. You will be shocked, | 
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t record 


enable me to 
e as apathety 

music. But unlike 
likes another 

must icrie 


abreast or ¢ 


Ifa te 


contempa 


past 


yvritings © 
would ( xpect 


ti 


vritten today 


[his interest 


a itertals suitable 
My pt 


irpose in bringi 


the hope that 
chool 
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Art and Music Mix Well 


George H,. Zimmerman 


e and interest in design. Musically, w cussed the 


truments used in Biblical times and how they were 
ed. Listening to carols, we discerned the blending of 


ces and the balance of parts tor an artistic re sult 


For developing an understanding of style and the gen 
eral history of art and music, at the request of the chil 
ifterne lren, we spent an afternoon touring the 


galleries of the 
titute iV Institute, 


listening to representative musical recordings 


of the various periods of our cultural development. In the 
{ in 


meet 


s and 


nceantations played and sung te the authentic instruments 
f the /r-hu and the P1 


ese temple we heard recorded temple meditatior 


pa. We examined actual examples 
inese instruments hanging in_ the 


galleries: the 
misen and the Pi-wa, ancient oriental instruments. We 
] 


ard the story of “William Tell’ 
eemed to hav i ttle prol ! isica 


he vanted hut omehow 


and listened again to 
| excerpts from the genius of Rossini as we visu 
strains ot 


a Gothic chapel 


lacked the illy examined a crossbow that was on exhibit 
thead. “Gree, | don’t know how to start! the unison chant of the early church filled 
iter he returned w lig brush stroke or 
r, apologizing for 


heet oroblem 


vithout their individu 
obtar that freed 
el ot 


om nece 
ivercome tf 
ind expressiot 
resented iriou irt 
froma wide range chool and home influence 
| 


ommon ground was enrollment in the \rt | 


in) 


irt Institute \ few otf the childrer 
themsel ve im ar medium other 


were at first afraid to let themselve 


The majority of the class performe: 


nstrument. At the d of the twelve-weel 
interesting to see the 


it the mmprovement might have heen d 


result lo state « 


ite 


re speculation. The important thing 1s that 
4 definite freedom ot 


movement and ex 
A nterest 

familiarity if ind understandin 
iterature wri e¢ important, there | 


wre 


aqd 


incl music literature 


nenci 
mobile of 

ung in the upper lobby of 

children’s work for the 


re ented the in 
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as we briefly ventured into symbolism of the church, t field of naturalistic story telling and realist 


the art of staining glass, and the purpose of wall paint | representation, we listened to Prokofiev's mm 


ings and tapestry story telling. I1 ge room of con t ‘eter and the Wolf, recognizing and discussing 


temporary painting and sculpture we discussed why these instruments involved. We saw how the com 


pictures were so different from tho \ lad seen, which | da palette of instrumental colors with which to 
we liked best, and why. Was it the col e design the  p ry, as the artist has his pigment paints wit! 
naturalistic or unrealistic quality. or the t medium used \ create. The story was then represented on paper 
It was interesting to see the oices and their tl he medium of paint and brush. The children 


reasoning ( owed to take any part or all of the story and 


Foll wing up this modern ex we drew abstract iT ny way they chose. C)ther than an afternoon of 
clowns and listened to mu Stravinsky's ketching ircoal in the gallery, thi is the only 


Petrouchka. The children. under lj n of Martha me actu levoted to picture painting per se It i 
Sains (art instructor tor the course cl ad their eves ) ite in passing that it was te It that these 
and drew large clowns. Not being able to s« vhat they t least effective of eason in thet 


were drawing, the teatures were misplaced and a most ! t . 1 tt restriction } tory model 


interesting abstract representation resulted, The children é ! lv enioved and the fact that 
howled when they saw what they had drawn. Then these he re a plished, the music experienced, and the 


drawings were brightly colored and labels r their existence 
little question but that VPetrouchka. the clov 1] r ott } i common denominator 


long remembered by all of the class. Liste re | it t iti ’ ) 1 he iwht of the Pe 


music we heard the “biting” quality of the harmon ka irtoon finger puppet 


medium so vet different from the mu o which we or l grou ingi festivity to the program 


had previously been listening. Harmonicall Stravin m brought forth the zig-zag mus 
sky Petrouchka sounded simi! ta ensation ot \ i ( 1 in Saint Saens’ Danse Macabre 
of having “too muc!l it | ler i ! 1] is on nu provided a wonderful stimulu lor group 
child remarked. Yet «| as if huey ( bodily rhythm ind then some delightful 
ancy and gait, Ku | cire painting in the ) \fter listening to the 
volving the story was led in a ghost 
hrouded figure: ther © our finger painting 
wirling-twirling, rising and falling of 

t unbelhevable freedom of 


rratifying 


irtistic ideas w represented in abstract 

ver painting, picture drawing, charcoal sketch 
vy. i indicraft construction of the com 
ristmas mobile and its assemblage 

new venture for all concerned was at 
creation of repetiti patterns from the 

ous kitchen utensil ic forms. The 
patula ponge cor} ite! tubes of corru 

wadded cellopl ine. etc.) were each dipy ed 
ign forms for the repeated pat 

is accomplished to the musical 

yvooote. tribal drum heat ind other hasi 
ythmic figure 
riences combining a ind] music were en 

presentations were 

(opland’s ballet, Pull 

dance experience to the 

Lake followed a color 
resentat ( vith the original music 
After the an rhythms and must 
nainted te e Swan Lake ballet 
eme and variations musical form was discussed a 

ically made J: iche egys. Lach child colored 
differently thu gy entirely individual ce 
Ve ly tened ti | A y " ple mu ical melod 

to a waltz or a 

0 how it 

et unde 

jazz and the 

combined effectively And 

(each child 


all eventu 
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con m the subject. a 
erience of presenting 
Dayton Art Institute 
enjoy the 
sic, and to 
epresentation 
se merely to 
storie 
I he 
hound 
art have beet 
irs. Painters 
rked in close 
and enhance 
baroque classi 
it yenerating res common te 
describe ideals of a common ground 
structure, repetity 1 rhvthmn 
resent basic elements 
uld it not then follow that for 
hasic elements in our schools, both programs might 
e« enriched through a cooperative ! hetween the 
rreaking down existi iron «ocurtaims that 
ist hetween art ind itis 


vreater etbectiverne 


feel 
teeln 
e experienced 


worth tryimys 
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A LOOK AT 
MUSIC EDUCATION & AMERICA’S 


IGH SCHOOL musk acul are | nly aware ot 

the limitations of their offering I-xpensive new 
buildings where model practice rooms remain 
unused, or where opportunities for general student lis 
tening to recorded music are lacking altogether, lead to 
erious teacher frustrations The public would be sur- 
prised, no doubt, how often the cause for lopsided music 
tferings can be traced to the quick assumption by par 
ents—or principal that a trim band or a voluminous 
chorus is proof that all is well in the music department 
Lhere 1s also room tor agreement with the policies 

ot some guidance st ince a majority of people do 
not get lasting mu iences in wl, it is under 
standable that guid unsellors, as whole, do not 
find it important to route as many as po ible into musk 
courses or activiltse | here is too, the claim that pros 
pective college students hi best give up music in ordet 
to favor college entrance equirement » one min 
unizes the need for s« D ration if a first ie college 
is the goal; competition is severe and will continue to be 
o, but the college vill usually accept itrance credits 


in music if the school is recognized to begin with and if 


] 1 


the school itself offers and then credits work in musi 
There is no reason why regular members! 

performing group should not get 

ex perience veneral music listening 

able to ; in English literatur 

widely kn 1 that music is given a place of importance 
today ; } ‘ ichusetts Institu t Lechnology and 
tha ¢ opportuniti oming acquainted 
with music at un 10 in | ral at ollege 


of the 
latest echnique ! tter ired there than 
in even the best unity ties. Mo ind 1 iy busi 
ness 1s asking for men and women 10 a trained not 
only in the understanding basi tific methods, 
but also in what man is himself | how he has ex 
pressed himself throughout the ages inical genius 
with blinders is no rarde: ron nvestment. The 
up-to-date counsello uuld no longer elimimate musi 
or art trom the 
or girl is going 
pared lx 
Is not in 
reveal to 
frequently 


»¢ lve 5s Ww he n 
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enjoyed regularly is the best kind of musi 
but we know that circumstances do not 
any considerable degree at present buithes 
too strenuous, or lite too hectic, tor 
o make the acquaintance ol 
many other subjects the job ha 
chool as the last resort \ll who 
fessional performing musician 
upporters of orchestras, opera groups, com 
concert course music publishers, re 
ind instrument manutacturers——have 
vyreat enterprise which is music education 
mly places where we can 
be called a juvenile captive 
“te do everything possible first 
ind, second, to bring every 
jaterial, to the music edu 
nnected with the school 
yrouy citizen chool 
interest in school must 
lhe individual may le 
nstruments or record 
but thoughttul and well 
iter torce im carrying out 
jusic prog 
contronted when 
other program 
It night ( 
ucceeding 
w educator may 
he need mucl 
le to hom lew 
ile are adequately pail 
hedule miay be placed high 
kor purposes of thi 
yo into salars 
be stated is that 
music effectively to more 
ire beiny fought lLhere 
lings and reproducing 
items, but a plan for 
vent 


tored and handled 
ive than 


nud 


on the matter 
to hear re 
it) it Comiiny 


lo not have 
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time enough now to do all the work we have mapped out. 
How can we add another thing?” This is not as easy to 
solve as the matter of funds because every school has its 
own special scheduling problems which can be untangled 
school itself 
a music program there should be a willingness to devote 


only at the If, however, the school now has 
a part of the present music periods to hearings of various 

standard musical classics and selected contem 
works \t the 


who has directed organizations 


type ot 


porary same time, it must be admitted 


by any musician which 
perform in public that every iota of time is needed for 
concentrated rehearsing; there never is enough of it 
Little hope appears tor the broader type of music train 
choruses or orchestras; perfection 
A SCTISC 
precision and refinement of style will 
of the 


this kind, but only. a smattering of great musical literature 


ing within bands, 


of performance must be the dominating factor 


of musical balance 


be gained by the members better organizations of 


vill be heard and all of it of the same type 


lhe general music course, therefore, must come fully 


into its own, really servicing the large mass of students 
a vital experience for most of them 


there 


and making musi 


This can be done with a minimum of time if 


cooperation on the part of school administrators in pro 
viding short periods for the work. A grade school stu 
dent, or one in junior high, ought not to spend a whol 
forty- or fifty-minute period in listening ; twenty minutes 
listening would seem to be long enough. If 


only a half of it might 


ot active 


there is already a veneral course, 
he cle voted to the 
other half to 


the wish of the 


and the 
this ts 
there 


hearing of unfamiliar musi 


inging or other musical activity, if 


music instructor. In schools where 


is no music hour, every effort should be made to slip in 


omewhere, two or three twenty-minute periods a week 
in order to ensure the hearing of no less than a minimum 
called The 
instructor will find a tremendous array of 
select: the 


the number of schools and yet pro 


of the so musical masterpieces individual 
upervisor Of 
choices may ln 


recordings from which to 


almost as varied as 
vide worthy music of different times, different composers, 
different lhe 
will know how far to go and to what extent his class is 
It is to be hoped that 
will 


and musical type well-trained teacher 


prepared for the musical journey 


those who train to become school music teachers 
receive more complete preparation in the future than at 
present for work with the non-performing students 
reflected in the book, 
Pupils in Musi 
\ndrews and Joseph A 
1953), both 


state-controlled 


need 1s 
High School 
experiences” by Frances M 
(New York: Prentice-Hall, In 


experienced college teachers im 


An awareness of the 
“Guiding Junior 
Leeder 
large 
institutions where many school music teachers are grad 
uated each year and where graduate work is also carried 
on. In this book, whole sections are devoted to “The 
General Music Class” and “The Listening Experience” 
as well as to the more usual topics, “Junior High School 
High School Instrumental Pro 


Che lists of recordings suggested as good ma 


Singers” and “Junior 
gram,” 
terial for the early teen-ager will startle many parents, 
and the writer has a notion they might give pause to col 
lege music instructors as well. If a student in the eighth 
or ninth grade merely makes the acquaintance of works 
like Honegger'’s Pacific 231, the Bach-Stokowski Prelude 
on “Ein feste Burg” and “Schmiede, mein Hammer” 
from Wagner's Stegfried should 


raise his sights by several notches to get ready for the 


the college teacher 


new crop of students. 
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Unfortunately, even in this age of jet speed it will 
take some time for the newer practices in education to 
The bands will still “run the show” and 
ioruses will program numbers to 
he exclusion of all other musical literature. Principals 
vill look upon music as a frill and the public will fear 


yecome rooted. 
learn a half-dozen 


that the cost of music is too great, especially in the face 
increased enrollments and rising prices. In such a 
tuation, educators and that part of the public already 
mmitted to music as an indispensable part of human 


experierice may well need to agree on their course of 


action, trimming wherever possible but insisting on those 
minimum exposures to music for all students which are 
educationally and financially practicable. To wait until 
enrollments have climbed higher than present levels would 


ndeed be shortsighted 


Tue junior high grades—seventh, eighth and ninth 
ire the critical ones in all this discussion. The child comes 
from the early grades bringing some musical understand 
ing and is ready to step ahead in music as he would in 
other subjects. He should not be deprived of perform 
ance opportunities, but neither should he have to remain 
with the limited repertory which can be mastered by his 
own age group. A listening course for him as well as the 
non-performers is requisite if the entire school musik 
program is to function properly. Students made familiar 
with music of a reasonably mature kind in the junior high 
ears are much more likely to want music in senior high 
It is conceivable that the more grown-up approach would 
registrations in all branches of the 
Admittedly, high school 
remedies throughout many areas of 
efforts of the past quarter century 


lead to additional 


senior high music program 


music needs basi 
the country. The 
have not reached a sufficient number of students and the 
result has been to reduce the pace of America’s musical 
development. The best is the least we should covet for 
the coming generation and our insistence can be all the 
more positive because of the modest resources required 
in time and money. 

Many other elements in our population are also work 
ing toward a more solid musical culture. There are those 
who envision greater musical activity in concert giving 
by means of regular federal, state and local grants to 
orchestras, opera companies, chamber music groups and 
similar organizations. This will certainly come about in 
due time but nothing substantial may be expected until 
a sizeable percentage of our citizens understand and want 
the satisfactions of concert music. There are various 
awards from foundations to aid native composers and 
scholars, all of which must continue to be a part of a 
complete cultural pyramid ; but, here again, the products 
of these men and women of superior creative talent will 
serve a too narrow public until larger armies of con 
sumers are developed. The nation-wide activities of large 
organizations, such as the National Federation of Music 
Clubs, are a tremendous factor in our musical growth; 
these activities have aided countless students and young 
artists, but too often as professionals they have faced 
a public in large part unprepared to appreciate them 
Private 
teachers from self 
sacrifice and zeal to bring music into homes, schools and 
churches; probably under no system will they ever gain 
the recognition they deserve. And there are the generous 
individuals who give of their wealth and their time in 
order that music may flourish and increase. 
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Louts Woodson Curtis of Los Angeles and the World 


Gentleman and Scholar 


By John W. Beattie 


1941, Louis W. Curtis and the writer were commi with never a violent argument or difference of opinion 

ioned to make a tour of seven South American was due largely to the unfailing courtesy and considera 

countri The journey was sponsored by the Par tion of my fellow traveler 
American Union and the Committee on Inter-American Several qualities made Curtis the perfect companion 
\ffairs, and the story of our experiences was published \s a voung man he had spent considerable time in France 
in the 1941-42 issues of the Music Epucators JouRNAI ind his conversational French was useful in many situa 
Prior to this expedition my acquaintance with Louis _ tions, particularly in Brazil. While not so fluent in Span 
Curtis had been casual and restricted by the distance ish as in French, he was able to lecture very acceptably 
that separated us, Hlowever, from the day we met in Pan to groups of teachers, students, and musicians whose 
ama and boarded a plane for Bogota until the completion native tongue was Spanish. He was just easy-going 
of the trip in Brazil, a period of ten weeks, we were in enough that we were never high pressured into more 
daily association, often under conditions that were a bit engagements than we could conveniently meet. His sense 


difficult. The fact that we went through various trial of humor never failed him even in moments of tribulation 
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Fifty-eight performing groups were presented at sessions of the con 
vention, in addition to the local organizations in the St. Louis Night 
program (about 5,000 participants); the Indiana University School 
of Music Opera Workshop, which presented Parsifal; the St. Louis 
All-County Band, Orchestra and Chorus Festival; and the Golden 
Anniversary Band, Orchestra and Chorus students enrolled 
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Through the cooperative efforts o « local dealers St. Louis a 

najor contributior 

Qur piano and organ indust: 

hr xposition Hall and also saw 

irnished with fine imstruments hi a most 
too little known and appreciated by the « 
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television show pick-up from the convention; the NBC Color 
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World 
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influence The Standard 


Someone should put a piece in the paper about the administrators 
teachers and citizens of University City, Norn andy, and Maplewood 
Richmond Heights, who took care of the 850 boys and girls in the 
Golden Anniversary Band, Orchestra and Chorus. Such hospitality is 
not uncommon around the country, but this was an outstanding ex 
ample and the results is citizenship and inter-community 
relations have spread into every state in the nation \ salute to the 
cores of host families and the three local chairme I I Watson, 
Assistant Superintendent, University City Public Schools; Ferdinand 
Del Pizzo, Principal of Maplewood-Richmon Senior High 


I 1 Heights 
School Ward F Barne School 


Superintendent ! 
District 


$ 


Exposition Hall presented an impressive 
who registered, In addition to the magnificent exhibition itself and the 
Golden Anniversary Center and Historical Exhibit, there were 
located in or adjacent to the Exhibit Hall the student members 
lounge, St. Louis Convention and Hospitality Committee offices, state 
periodicals distribution center, Music Industry office, the 
convention cafeteria with ample space for traffx 
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In the corridors, in the hotel lobbies, and elsewhere one overheard 
bits of conversation the blend of colors in the great chorus on 
the stage during St. Louis Night the growing appreciation of the 
work of the Conference in international relations the presenta 
tions of Egon Kraus of Germany and Arnold Walter of Canada 
the superb marching band demonstrations by the Lincoln High School 
tand, Vincennes, Indiana, Hal Meurer, conductor and Del Kieffner 
assistant conductor; and the Ponca City High School Band, Ponca 
City, Oklahoma, A. H. Long, conductor the wholesome reactions 
to the convincing demonstrations by the Barber Shoppers 
Helen Graves’ “Boy Choristers” the St. Louis All-County Band, 
Orchestra and Chorus the “Parsifal” presented by the 
Indiana University School of Musi the Wichita University A 
Cappella Choir, and the Wichita Symphony Orcl 
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\mong the speakers at were 
rector, Department of Communications, New 
Howard Wilson, Secretary, Educational Policies Commission, Na 
tional Education Association; Howard Hanson, Director, Eastman 
chool of Music, Rochester, New York: Robert A. Choate, Presi 
lent, Music Educators National Conference, Boston, Massachusetts 
William Schuman, President, Juilliard School of Music, New York 
City; Ralph Steetle, Executive Director, Joint Committee on Edu 
cational Television, Washington, D. ¢ Lilla Belle Pitts, Professor 
kmeritus, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City 
Benjamin V. Grasso, president, Music Industry Council, New York 
(ity: Helen K. Ryan, Chairman of NEA Centennial Commission 
Washington, D. C. Mr. Schuman’s address is printed in this issue 
Other addresses and reports will be published in subsequent issues of 
the magazine 
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Above: Looking from the Golden Anniversary Center and historical exhibit into the heart of the great exposition sponsored and 
managed by the Music Industry Council. The photograph was made during the formal opening of the Golden Anniversary Obsery 
ance year which was held in the lounge of the Golden Anniversary Center at the south end of Exhibition Hall. President Robert 
\. Choate is standing at the lectern. Conductor Edgar L. Wallace and some members of the Collingswood (New Jersey) High School 
4 Cappella Choir are seen at the right, and at the left members of Northwestern University Brass Ensemble, John Paynter 


conductor. @ Below: Another view of the same scene. On the platform are members of the MENC Board of Directors, the St. Louis 


Convention Committee, and representatives of the cooperating organizations which shared the booths of the Golden Anniversary 
Center. @ At the bottom: A partial view of the MENC historical exhibit which was flanked on both sides with the booths of the 


cooperating organizations named on page 29 

















@ Above: Golden Anniversary Band, Orchestra and Chorus, and part 
of the great audience in Kiel Auditorium Convention Hall. The group 
standing in the center (see picture on the cover of this issue) includes 
the following, beginning at your left: George H. Kyme, University of 
California, Berkeley, Organizing Chairman of the Band; Raymond F. 
Dvofak, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Conductor of the Band; 
Harold Bachman, University of Florida, Gainesville, Guest Conductor 
of the Band; Arthur G. Harrell, Wichita, Kansas, Public Schools, Presi- 
dent of National Interscholastic Music Activities Commission; Fred 
Ohlendorf, Long Beach, California, Public Schools, Organizing Chairman 
of Orchestra; Peter J. Wilhousky, New York City Public Schools, Con- 
ductor of the Chorus; Mabelle Glenn, Kansas City, Missouri, Guest 
Conductor of the Chorus, first president of the National School Vocal 
Association; Robert A. Choate, Boston University, MENC President; 
Robert E. Holmes, Hollywood, Calif., High School, Organizing Chairman 
of the Chorus; Judd Chew, Sunnyvale, Calif., City Schools, Accompanist; 
Conductor of the Orchestra Thor Johnson, Conductor of the Cincinnati 
Symphony Orchestra; Joseph E. Maddy, Ann Arbor, Mich., Guest Con- 
ductor of the Orchestra, Conductor of the first National H.S. Orchestra 
in Detroit, 1926; E. Rollin Silfies. Oakland, Calif.. Public Schools, 
General Organization Coordinator for the Golden Anniversary Band, 
Orchestra and Chorus 


*@ At the left, the upper picture, made in the heart of the Golden Anni- 
versary Center, shows one of the MENC historical booths. The enlarged 
photograph shows the first National High School Orchestra organized 
for the 1926 MENC convention held in Detroit. Man at the right of 
picture is signing the Golden Anniversary register, which now carries 
the signatures of hundreds of persons who visited the Golden Anniver- 
sary Center, as well as signatures of the members of the Golden Anni- 
versary Band, Orchestra and Chorus, the Golden Anniversary Commis- 
sion, the exhibitors, and many others 


@ There were many working groups such as the Music Education Re- 
search Council, Editorial Board, Journal of Research in Music Education 
Editorial Committee, NIMAC Board of Control, National Association of 
Wind and Percussion Instructors. These groups held one or more meet- 
ings during the convention. Typical is the middle picture at the left 
which shows a session of the MENC Council of State Editors 











¢ Bottom picture at left, a typical audience—this one at the demonstra- 
tion given by Egon Kraus, professor of music at the Cologne, Germany, 
Academy of Music. 


@ At the right, upper picture: Typical booth in the Golden Anniversary 

Center. Next below A scene at one of the six elementary workshops— 

this one conducted by Harriet Nordholm. (The other workshop conduc- 

tors were: Gladys Tipton, Lilla Belle Pitts, Erma Hayden, O. M. Hartsell, 
Marguerite V. Hood.) 


% At the right bottom: Convention Host Philip J. Hickey, Superintend- 

ent of Instruction, St. Louis Public Schools, with MENC President 

Robert A. Choate at the formal opening of the Fiftieth Anniversary 
Observance year in the Golden Anniversary Center 


@ Besides the convention programs sponsored by the Committee on 
Music in International Relations, a dinner was given in honor of the 
friends from other countries who attended the convention. Left to right 
around the table: Haydee Morales, Puerto Rico; Desmond MacMahon, 
England; Mary Claude Rosseau, France; Rody Hyun, Korea; Mrs 
Charles Seeger, Santa Barbara, California; Joseph E. Maddy, Associate 
Chairman of MENC Committee on Music in International Kelations, 
Ann Arbor, Mich.; Ann Ronell, New York City; Yuri Yamamoto, Tokyo; 
Domingo Santa Cruz, Chile, President, International Society for Music 
Education; MENC President Robert A. Choate, Boston; Egon Kraus, 
Germany; Arnold Walter, Canada, Vice-President, ISME; Mrs. Dominzo 
Santa Cruz: Enzo Valenti-Ferro, Argentina; Charles Seeger; Jesus 
Duron, Mexico; C. V. Buttelman: Louis G. Wersen, Chairman of MENC 
Committee on Music in International Relations, Philadelphia (at head 
of table); Johann Karatzas, Austria; Luigi Forni, Italy; Bahram Now- 
parast, Iran; Hector Campos-Parsi, Puerto Rico; Santiago Velasco- 
Lianos, Colombia; Elizabeth Reeve, England; Willard E. Givens, Chair- 
man, U.S. National Commission for UNESCO, Washington, D.C.; Vanett 
Lawler; Luis A. Delgadillo, Nicaragua; Sai Hyung Kim, Korea; In Bok 
Park, Korea; Boris Blacher, Germany; Hana Fukuda, Japan; Harry H 
Hamada, Honolulu; Helga Link, Germany; Roque Cordero, Panama; 
Mrs. Joseph E. Maddy 
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ROSTER OF THE MENC STATE PRESIDENTS NATIONAL ASSEMBLY 


St. Louis, Missouri, April 11, 12, 1956 


Alabama Music Educators Associa- 
tion. President Lamar Triplett, Bes 
semer; Secretary-Treasurer Emerson 
S. Van Cleave (State Supervisor of 
Music), Montgomery; Chairman of 
the State Magazine Editorial Board 
William J. McBride, Bessemer 

Arizona Music Educators Associa- 
tion. President Victor H. Baumann, 
Phoenix. 

Arkansas Music Educators Associa- 
tion (affiliation pending). President 
C. E. MeMeans, North Little Rock. 

California Music Educators Associa- 
tion. President Harold Youngberg, 
Oakland; First Vice-President E. Rol 
lin Silfies, Oakland; Editor, Alex H. 
Zimmerman, San Diego 

Colorado Music Educators Associa- 
tion. President-elect John T. Roberts, 
Denver. 

Connecticut Music Educators Asso- 
ciation. President Robert L. Lenox, 
Stratford. 

Delaware Music Educators Associa- 
tion. President Joan I. Steele, Sea 
ford. 

District of Columbia Music Educa- 
tors Association. President Hendrik 
Essers; Editor Vivian C. Douglas 

Florida Music Educators Associa- 
tion. President Frances Deen, Miami; 
President-elect of Florida Vocal A 
sociation Richard Warren, Panama 
City; Florida State Music Consultant 
David Wilmot, Tallahassee; Editor 
Wallace Gause, Clearwate! 

Georgia Music Educators Associa- 
tion. President Polly Smith Evans, 
Atlanta; Chairman of Siate Conven 
tion Earl E. Beach, Athens; Editor 
Robert Eakle, Columbus 


Idaho Music Educators Association. 
President Donald K. Aupperle, Idaho 
I alls. 

Illinois Music Educators Associa- 
tion. President Esther S. Duncan, 
Springfield; Executive Secretary and 
Editor Thomas S. Richardson, Cham 
paign; State Supervisor of Muric 
Beulah Zander, Springfield 

Indiana Music Educators Asevo- 
ciation. President-elect Flo Caniff, 
Princeton; Editor Clyde W. Holsinger, 
North Manchester 

lowa Music Educators Association. 
President A. Eugene Burton, Newton; 
Secreiary-Treasurer Merrill Brown, 
Council Bluffs; Editor John S. Driggs, 
Chariton 

Kansas Music Educators Associa- 
tion. President Harold G. Palmer, 
Hays; Treasurer Voss Napier, Salina; 
Editor J. J. Weigand, Emporia 

Kentucky Music Educators Associa- 
tion. President Georgé P. Hicks, Val 
ley Station; Editor Claude E. Rose, 
Bowling Green 


At the head table, standing left to right 


Louisiana Music Educators Associ- 
ation. President Richard McCluggage, 
Vivian; 
Monroe; Editor Joe G. Sheppard, Rus 
ton; State Supervisor of Music Ed 
ward J. Hermann, Baton Rouge 

Maine Music Educators Association. 
President M. Elizabeth Canavan, Au 
gusta 

Maryland Music Educators Associa- 
tion. President Blanche F. Bowlsbey, 
Baltimore; Secretary Mary A. Ff 
Kemble, College Park 

Massachusetts Music Educators As- 
sociation. President William R. Fish 
er, Lowell; Secretary Mae L. Lindsay, 
Milton; State Supervisor of Musik 
Martina M. Driscoll, Boston 

Michigan Music Educators Associa- 
tion. President John A. Merrill, Ann 
Arbor; President-elect Homer LaGa 
sey, Detroit; Editor S. Earle Trud 
gen, Lensing. 

Minnesota Music Educators Associ- 
ation. President Paul S. Ivory, Minne 
apolis; Secretary-Treasurer Hugh F 
Gibbons, St. Paul; Editor Adolph P 
White, Northfield. 

Mississippi Music Educators Asso 
ciation. President Gwendolyn Stead 
man, Hattiesburg; President-elect 
William A. Hoppe, Cleveland; Editor 
J. C. MeKray, Columbus 

Missouri Music Educators Associa- 
tion. President M. Orville Johnson, 
Independence 

Montana Music Educators Associa- 
tion, President Lloyd Oakland, Mi 
oula; State Supervisor of Music O 
M. Hartsell, Helena. 

Nebraska Music Educators Associa 
tion. President Russell Cummings, 
Norfolk; Vice-President Dean Killion, 
Lincoln; Secretary-Treasurer Louis 
surkel, Beatrice. 

Nevada Music Educators Associa- 
tion. Marjorie Dickinson, Las Vegas, 
representing President William B 
Clark, Reno. 

New Hampshire Music Educators 
Association. President Bernard E 
Williams, Laconia. 

New Jersey Education Association, 
Department of Music. President 
Agnes B. Gordown, Phillipsburg 

New Mexico Music Educators As 
sociation. President Bennett A. Sh: ck 
lette, Santa Fe 

New York State School Music As 
sociation. President Harold M. Hen 
derzon, Auburn; Executive Secretary 
Dean L. Harrington, Hornell; Editor 
Frederic Fay Swift, Oneonta; State 
Supervisor of Music Joseph G 
velit, Albany 

North Carolina Music Educators 
Association. President Charle ( 
Taylor, High Point; State Supervisor 
of Music Arnold Hoffman, Raleigh 


Robert W. Mil tion; 


President-elect John Davis, 


Vanett Lawler, 


Educators 
Merwyn A 


North Dakota Music 
Association. President 
Green, Mayville 

Ohio Music Education Association 
President Richard J. Stocker, Spring 
field; Editor James H. Fry, Bedford; 
State Supervisor of Music Edith M 
Keller, Columbus 

Oklahoma Music Educators Asso 
ciation, President Ida G. Creekmore, 
Tulsa; Secretary-Treasurer Max A 
Mitchell, Stillwater; Editor Richard 
Brightwell, Norman 

Oregon Music Educators Associa- 
tion. President Donald C. Seott, La 
Grande; Editor R. Bruce Bray, Al 
bany. 

Pennsylvania Music Educators As 
sociation. President William O. Rob 
erts, Wilkes-Barre; State Supervisor 
of Music M, Claude Rosenberry, Ha: 
risburg 


Rhode Island Music Educators As- 
sociation. President Arnold V. Clair, 
Kingston 

South Carolina Music Educators 
Association. President Mrs. KE. T 
Gavin, Columbia , 

South Dakota Music Educators As- 
suciation. President Seott Dexter, 
Huron, 

Tennessee Music Educators Asso- 
ciation. President Carolyn B. MeCalla, 
Memphis; President-elect Charles L 
Gary, Clarksville; Secretary-Trea: 
urer Marie Hutchinson, Kingsport; 
Editor Floyd D. Funk, Nashville 


Texas Music Educators Association 
President Ed Hatchett, San Benito: 
Executive Secretary and Editor D. O 
Wiley, Lubbock; State Consultant in 
Music Education VY. J Kennedy, Au 
tin 


Utah Music Educators Association 
President Max F Dalby, Ogden 


Vermont Music Educators Aseocia 
tion. Mildred Whitcomb, White River 
Junction, representing President Rich 
ard Croudis, Newport. 


Virginia Music Educators Associa 
tion. President C. Sidney Berg, Nor 
folk; Editor Russell Williams, Nor 
folk; Assistant State Supervi.ors of 
Musie CC, Jack Hesch and 
Hatchett, Richmond 


j ith ily 


Washington Music Educator 
sociation, President Edward B 
Puyallup 


West Virginia Music Educ: t 
sociation. President Harold Oi 
dorff, Glenville 


Wisconsin School Music Associa 
tion. President Otto F, Huetin y, 8 
boygan; State Supervisor cof Musi 
G. Lloyd Schultz, Madison 


Wyoming Music Educators socia 
tion. President Caryl S. Al rice 
Lander 


MEN( Harold 


executive secretary; 


ton, president, Southwestern Division; O. M. Hertsell, presi G. Palmer, president, Kansas Music Educators Asecciation; 


dent Northwest 
North Central Division; Ralph E 


president, 


Division. Seated, left to right Recorders 
berg, president California Music Educators 


F. Dalby, president, Utah Music Educ 


4. Merrill, president, Michigan Musi 


Division; W. H. Beckmeyer, president, 
Rush, 
president and chairman of State Presidents National A ton MM 
sembly; Robert A. Choate, MENC president; 
Southern Division; Richard C 
Eastern Division: Alex H. Zimmerman, president, Western G. Harrell, Vice-President George A. Christopher, 
Harold C. Young ber-at-Large of the Executive Council Al G. Wright 
( hristopher wir 
vice-president, and Mr 
Educators Associa 


MENC first vice cators A 


Polly Gibbs, 
Berg, president, 


\ ociation;: Mx Louis Mr 
Associstion; John Mr. Wright 
matically becor 


ociation; 
Educator 


NIMAC Officers. 


ec ond 


Harold S. Orendorff, president, West Virginia Music Edi 
Edward B. Krenz, president, Weehing 


A ociation 


In the left foreground: President Arthur 


rnd Mem 
At St 
elected president of NIMAC, 
Harrell euto 


ice-president 











Above: One of the Lobby Sings at the Sheraton-Jeflerson Hotel, Harry Wilson, leader. @ Below: Two scenes in Kiel Auditorium 

The upper picture was made just before the opening of the concert presenting the Golden Anniversary Band, 
Orchestra and Chorus 4 Lower picture: St. Louls Night. The St.Louis Public Schools presented “Music in American Life, a Golden 
Anniversary Portrayal.” In the distance on the stage and on the orchestra pit elevator are the All-City Chorus and All-City 
Orchestra; in the foreground the Elementary Chorus, with organ and conductor's stand for the group in the immediate foreground. 
(When the children sang they turned to face the audience In the rear, only a small portion of which shows in this picture.) The 
open spaces on the floor were used for a band performance, for dance and other presentations included among the fifteen episodes 

of the St. Louls Night program 


Convention Hall 
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Report of the 1956 Elections 


National 

second 

\ post ol 

vi presidet $s autor ical filled | ! ring presi 
I L)irectors at f members-at 
large to serve tor four { rm. It was necess: this year to 
elect two addition: nber arge to hill vacanci ior the bal 
ance of the 1954-58 tet f Lloyd V. Funchess, who resigned 
because of transi field of school administration, and 
Richard (¢ sel “ ection im 1955 a resi t MENG 
ul ! ! t the 


term) 1 
University Park, Pen ] ay! rtz lensburg 
Washingtor Mar saltimne | Ernest 
Manring, Cleveland hic ee hlendor Beacl 
California 

For Members-at 
cies for the balance 
Nashville, Tenne 
M Rafferty I 
Oklahoma 

The election was 


Committee appointed by 


THESE WERE ELECTED 


The Election Committee reported the result 
as follows 


President (1956-58): William B. McBride, 
versity, Columbus, Ohio, 
Second Vice-President (1956-58 Gladys Tiptos leachers 
College, Columbia University, New York, New Yor 
Members-at-Large (1956-60): Earl I feacl 
Georgia, Athens, Georgia; Wayne S. Hertz, Ce 
College of Education, Ellensburg, Washingtor 
Long Beach Public Schools, Long Beach, Califor 
Members-at-Larg 1956-58 ) Sadie M 
Township High School ar . hwestern 
Music, Evanston, I[lline 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. (FE! 


V. Funchess and Richard ¢ 


\ 


Members 
(chairman ) 
Phoenix, Arizona; Anne rat illaghar 
Richard ¢ Berg, Springfiel Massachusetts 
Denver, Colorado; Harriet l 
Lloyd ( Oakland, Mi | 
Election Committee 
by the Board of Director 
mittee included the following: Aller 
Arbor, Michigan; Donald K. Aupperle 
ert Barr, Columbus, Georgia; Blan 
Maryland; Richard Brightwell, Norman, Okla F 
Los Angeles, California; William Casey, Bloomfiel 
igan; Arnold Clair, Kingston, Rhode Island: Blain oolbaug! 
Casper, Wyoming; Max F. Dalby, Ogden, Utal Elmer Hintz 
Hartford, Connecticut Dixie Holder Cleveland, Oh ' 
Ivory, Minneapolis, Minnesota; M. O n, It 
Missouri; C. FE. McMeans, North Little 
A. Meeker, Colorado Springs, Colorado 
Oregon; Harold Orendorff, Glenville 
Palmer, Hays, Kansas: Donald ites yt 
C. Taylor, Jamestown, North Carolinz 
Darten, Connecticut; Lamar Triplett, Bes 
vey Wilson, Cincinnati, Ohio: Harold 
California 


June-July, Nineteen Pifty-six 


Personnel of the Board of Directors 


1956-1958 


national ofheers, six 
of the MENC Dhvistons 
complete roster tor the 1950-58 


me 30, 1958) 


( olumbu 


\ uate ,O Ma 


Tipton, New York, New York 
Beach, Athens, Georgia; Wayne 

bred Ohlendort Long Beach 
Evanston Illinois; Mary R. Tol 
Whitney, Tulsa, Oklahoma 


{ i Conferences: Eastern—Ruichard ( 
sachusett North Central—W. H. Beck 
ois: Northwest—QO. M. Hartsell, Helena 
outhern—Polly Gibb Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
ern—Robert W. Milton, Kansas City, Missouri; West 
H. Zimmerman, San Diego, Calitorma 
i the lurcsiaries National Interscholastic Musi 
ommission—George A. Christopher, Port Washing 
isic Industry Council--Lynon L. Sams, Elkhart 


Retiring Members of the Board of Directors 


wing are the members of the 1954-56 Board of Directors 


completed their terms of service as members of 
onl June 4) 1956 


gz ollcers birst Vice-President Ralph | Rush, Lo 
California; Second Vice-President Anne Grace O'Cal 
\tlanta, Georgia 


Retiring Members-at-Larg Lloyd V. kunchess, Baton Rouge 


FE. J. Schultz, Norman, Oklahoma; William R. Sut 


Michigan 


Retiring Executive Committee Members: Wiley L. House 


lallahassee, Florida; Mary M. Hunter, Baltimore, Mary 


Harriet Nordholm, East Lé r, Michigan; William R 


t Lar r, Michigan; P sjodegraven, New York, 


York 


retiring ident of tl National Interscholastic Musi 


ion: Arthur G. Harrell, Wichita, Kansas 
ident of the Mus 


York New Yor 


Industry Council: Benjamin 


Executive Committee 


the I-xecutive Committee includes the presi 
nd vice-president d five other member 
en by the Bo ol Directors from the 
ol } Division p et ind the other two 
members it 

nmittee tor the 1956-58 biennium is as fol 
ident Jumbus, Ohio: Robert 
M assachusetts (sladys 
New York Richard 

ngheld, Massachusetts 
ion, Helena, Montana 

«¢ Board, Columbu 

of the Board, Tulsa 
ident Western Division 


he 1954-56 biennium 
\nwele California 

Wiley L. House 
nter, Baltimore, Mary 
Michigar William R 
rodegrave New York 


' 
ul 


toard 
Conter 
ix persone 


members of the Music 








G. SCHIRMER 


POPS ORCHEST 


SERIES 
Arrangements for Full Orchestra by Jack Mason 





DON BESTOR 
First Love (Waltz) 


Complete Set............. 
Extra Piano Conductor......... 
Extra Parts, Each. 


Crow in a Cornfield (Novelty) 


Complete Set 
Extra Piano Conductor.......... 
Extra Parts, Each 


IDABELLE FIRESTONE 
if | Could Tell You 


Complete Set 
Extra Piano Conductor.......... 
Extra Parts, Each 


in My Garden 
Complete Set 
Extra Piano Conductor.......... 
Extra Parts, Each 


Complete Set consists of Piano Conductor, 


RUDOLF FRIML 
The Donkey Serenade 


Complete Set 
Extra Piano Conductor.......... 
Extra Parts, Each 


Medley From ‘‘The Firefly" 


Complete Set 
Extra Piano Conductor 
Extra Parts, Each 


VICTOR HERBERT 
Medley From “Sweethearts” 


Complete Set 
Extra Piano Conductor 
Extra Parts, Each 


SIGMUND ROMBERG 
Three Waltzes From “‘Maytime" 


Complete Set 
Extra Piano Conductor.......... 
Extra Parts, Each 


11,1 Strings and one each of all wind and percussion parts. 


Sample Conductor's Score free on request to music educators 


tddress Educational Division 


G. SCHIRMER 


3 East 43rd Street 


New York 17, N. Y. 
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Report of Elections 


niinued fron 


National Interscholastic 
Music Activities Commission 


NIMAC a ted 
i niet ‘ pectively 
wit! the resident vies 


NIMA( i! 


rembs 


cl the president 
the 


NIMAC 
wl 





MENC DIVISION 


1956 Planning and 


Eastern 
North Ceniral 
Northwest 
Southern 
Southwestern 


Western 
College Band Directors National Association 


June-July, Nineteen Fifty-six 


September 30-October 1, 


Leadership Conference 


September 15-16. New York, N.Y. 


September 8-9, Chicago, HU. 


September 28-29, Spokane, Wash. 


Nashville, 


August 10-11, Denver, Colo. 


October 13-14, Pasadena, Calif. 


Biennial Convention, Dec. 


LEADERSHIP CONFERENCES AND 


BIENNIAL CONVENTIONS 


1957 
INST Convention 


March 1-5, Atlantic City, N. J. 


15-19, Omaha, Neb. 
Idaho 


March 
April 2-6, Boise, 
April 26-30, Miami, Fla. 
March 23-27, 
April 14-17, 


Denver, Colo. 


Pasadena, Calif. 
1956, Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, Mlinoi«. 
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ey Music 


) 


ver-present problems confronting musk 
fie ition is that of post school opportunities for 
our many school music graduate Vusic’' (Ida 


ho) tells the in piring story ol how several Idaho com 


munities are providing community musical organization 


for their people. Idaho Falls, Pocatello, and Boise are all 


proud of their fine civic orchestras, In Driggs, in the 


leton Valle the chool music director has made 


chool music program the center of musical activities 


the valle The school music library ts available to re 


pornsible needing music and the school must 


group 


program tram tudents to be director accompanists 


ind members of community music groups, and they con 


after they are through school 


BOO has 


tinue their musical activities 


Kamiah, with a population of a druggist who 


had a vision of a civic chorus singing an Easter cantata 


he music was borrowed, an accompanist found, and 

chorus presents 
school 
community's cultural life 


goal of all 
local 


antata was pre ented, Now, the civ 


several concerts each year, rehearses im the build 


ing, and is the center of the 


The editor states, “Community music is the 


tion in, by, and for the community—the 


music educa 
world community 


* * 


national, and 


Two expermental of beginning string classe 


ted | the lmversity of 


series 
Extension 
Wisconsin School 
Wisconsin School 


The basis of this experiment was to. have two 


cond uc Wisconsin 


Dunsion Music Department and the 
Vusic Asso 
Mu mcman 

areas in the state n which a specialist instructs beginning 


students 


ution are reported in The 


who come im for lessons from the sw 
High schools within a twenty 


send 


irimg 
mile radius 
students 


participating in this program 


rounding 
of éach of the two centers were contacted to 
who would hy 
lhe classes met for a two-houw 
week This 1s 
Wisconsin | 
university extension divisions mught go along way 
solving the gr competent string players 


areca 


interested in 
session one evenin? per 
service of the Ul mversity of 
whif followed by other 


foward 


another fine 


rfension Division, wh 


ming shortad 
’* © @ 


rf. 
| He Oregon Music Educator also has a fine 


illed “Have You Tried This?” In 
column music specialists present ideas which have proven 
the hope that the 


other 


new 


department this 


to be helpful them with will be of 


use to classroom teachers and music spectalists 


Che ideas are presented succinct form and will be of 


great value to teachers who may find just the techmaque 


for solving a vexing problem. This sharing of ideas and 
successful practices will result in improving the quality 


of the musical experiences of Oregon boys and girls 
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The State 
c Education 


rne Wilson 


Wi aT do administrators, musi 


think, 


teachers, and students 
about musi 
Has there been a comprehensive study of their 
The PMEA 
four 
district 


in vour state really feel, and believe 


festivals ? 


ittitudes concerning these state festivals 


\ ‘ 


ws* (Pennsylvania) is publishing a series of 


articles which have been taken from a study of 
and all-state Pennsylvania by W. Paul 
This important study of the reactions of the 


Pennsylvania music 


music festivals 
(Campbell 
people who are participating in the 
festivals has many implications for the Pennsylvania 
Music Educators 
for subsequent festival programs. It would seem that this 
kind of study might furnish profitable research material 


for other 


Association, and should furnish a guide 


State associations 


* 


T 
W,, AT IS EXPECTED OF A CONDUCTOR is the title of a 
appearing in the 


This 


laylor, the permanent conductor of the 


thought-provoking article Bluegrass 
Vusic News® (Kentucky). 
written by Guy 
Nashville Symphony Orchestra, and has many implica 


Taylor points out 


provocative article was 


tions for school music conductors. M1 
that all conductors must command the musical as well as 


personal respect of every member of a musical organiza- 


tion, and the group must have the confidence and assur- 
ability to lead the group 
To be a successful 


ance that their director has the 


to a satisfactory musical attainment 
conductor one must 
1. Have 


movements and all 


should be no 


] | ere 
must he 


a well-developed baton te hnique 


extra bodily movements done tort 


and within the 
knowledge ot the 


and research on the many 


good taste 
Much time 


aspects involved 


a definite bounds of 


2 Have 


must he spent in study 


purpose 
complete musical score 
mind when 
do it at 


comprehending what the composer had t 


“Do not learn tl core it 


tuliy 


e wrote the score rehearsal 
ome : 
3. Demand discipline from his group for the sake of efficiency 


ind group morale not to be 


nity that can he 


If time is wasted there must be group 


achieved only by every member of a musical 


weanization having a wholesome attitude and a desire to contrib- 


ite his best to the will of the group and its conductor 
and plan good programs. He must know 


them into interesting and 


4. Be able to organize 
materials and know how to orgamize 
vell-balanced programs 

Good, sound, and practical advice for all of us 


“M (official 
March 1956. Elwyr 
The Wisconsin School 
School Music Associatior 
Madisor 
regon Mus du 
tior M h-April ) Bru ra 


magazine o } . Fd st a \ 
Schwartz t ‘ f Idak Moser 
magazine of 
Wegner, editor 
Street 
Bor (oO | magazine of the Oregon Music Educats 
editor ] & Weat 


ous ficial magazine the Pennsylvania Music Educat 
Ronald ¢ Teare, editor, Box 1 Greenville 
vass Mus News (official magazine of the Kentucky Music Edu 
Association), February 1956. Claude F. Rose, editor, College Heights 
wling Green : 


January 195¢ 
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REPORT CARD 





Te ne 


Action 


Stamina 


Investment 


This piano’s doing real well at school 


No one pays the Steinway greater honor than 
music teachers, educators and purchasing agents 
at schools. That is why there are so many Steinway 
Grands and Verticals in the halls of great insti- 
tutions like Juilliard School, The Curtis Institute, 
Eastman School, Peabody Conservatory, Oberlin 
Conservatory, Indiana University, Southern 
Methodist, Manhattanville College of the Sacred 
Heart and others. That also explains why 


Steinway is a favorite of the private school teacher. 
No other piano can equal the Steinway’s tonai elo 
quence and keyboard action. No other provides so 
much student incentive and the ambition to excel 
It takes punishment like a hero and depreciates 
but little. This is economy and, as so many schools 
and teachers have discovered, the best piano invest 
ment a school can make 

Steinway & Sons 


Steinway & Sons salutes the Music Educators’ National Conference on the occasion of its 50th anniversary 


June-July, Nineteen Fifty-six 
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College Course 1n 
Supplementary Instruments 


Bennett Reimer 


“WERYO vi 


education has 


graduating from a program in musi 


he en ubjes te dl to supplementatr V 


instrument courses, in which an attempt is made 


to acquaint the student with an instrument or family 


orm 
the tact 


truments different from h own. Recognizing 


that it is impos instru 


to be a 


sible for a prospective 


mental music teacher prohcient on all u tru 


ments as he is on his major instrument, the ideal 
geared to provide 
bac kvround itl the tech 


of the in 


instrument 
with a 


upplementar 


the tudent 


course is 
wide a 
and basi truments 
tudied as the 


Phat the 


rhicytse prol lem concept 


bemy limitations of time will permit 


instruction of these course he based on a 


ound and workable guiding philosophy, and carried out 
and time-saving procedures, is of 
etlective | 


anc 
method 


with clear objectives 
vital importance to the preparation of 


Yet the 


in these course 


musically intelligent teachers and 
are almost equal 


chool 


engaged in their instruction 


followed 


to the 


procedure 


in number number of musi in existence 


ind the teachers (j;uiding 


philosophies are often nonexistent, objectives hazy and 


ll-detined, and procedures of infinite variety. Upon 


into account the neces 


three 


reflection, however, and taking 


ary differences in individual instructors, main 
types of teaching begin to emerge 
[he first, shall call the 


attempts to utilize every minute of instruction 


which | onservatory ap 


prom h 


time to turn out as fine and advanced a player as 1s 


pou ible It is felt by 
that onl 


teachers who follow this system 
disciplined and intensive study 


student 


through ot an 


and it vain the 


istrument 


kill 


tudent brings 


problems wall the 


necessary to the teaching of it. Everything the 
to class in the way of musical knowledge 
and skill on hi utilized 
fully. ‘The class ts a group 


fairly well-trained musicians, applying their knowl 


experience own mstrument ts 


considered to be (as it is) 
instrumental medium. As such, instruc 
at the 


and 


edge to a new 


tional procedures are advanced level, dealing in 


uch seal exercises etudes which, at a higher 


level of dithculty, the student is apt to be practising on 
his major Problems 
are dealt with as efficiently as the combined experience 


short, tl teacher 


instrument which arise in playing 


of teacher and pupil will allow. In 


student relationship is of the type found in advanced 


tudy, limited only by the inherent difficulties of learn 


ing a new imstrument 
Che second typ I shall call the theoretical approacl 
method 1 


The teacher using thi despondent of ever 


a re pectably advanced player in the few 


ty allotted for 


produ ng 
instrument. Realiz 


the woodwinds, only 


months of stu each 
"s course in ay 


allotted to each, he 


ing’ that in a vear 


1 paltry amount of time be entirely 


ves up the idea of teaching the students to play and 
ises his knowledge of the instruments, as well as the 
ombined experiences in teaching of himself and his 
problems in 
Pro 


mainly of 


lass, to discuss and demonstrate the 
volved in playing and teaching each instrument 
this 
discussions, demonstrations, and examination 
While the students will rarely, 


if ever, play, they will carry away from thi 


cedures followed in class will consist 
lectures, 
of teaching materials 
course a 
sizeable notebook containing answers to and discussions 
of the problems they will probably some day meet, and 
a list of references containing even more extensive dis 
courses on playing and teaching the woodwind instru 


ments 


Ler us examine, before proceeding to the third type, 
find that 
in the broad objective of preparing teachers to effec 


the classroom situations presented above. We 


tively deal with young or beginning instrumentalists, 
the theoretical and conservatory types are in complete 
agreement. Yet their procedures are guided by philoso 
phies so incompatible as to make one course entirely 
different from the other 

rhe 
ruided by the belief that skill in teaching is in direct 
proportion to skill in playing. The fact that the young 
instrumentalist lacks the 
knowledge of the college student is 
lected 
aided by concepts developed over a long period of time 


conservatory approach, on the one hand, ts 


fundamental concepts and 
completely neg 
It is assumed that simple proficiency in playing, 
on another instrument, will somehow enable the pros 
pective teacher to efficiently and practicably deal with 
the problems of the beginning instrumentalist. It is 
forgotten that each beginner presents a situation neces 
sitating different handling, and that wide « xperience in 
the various methods of solving a problem in, let us 
ay, embouchure formation, or tonguing, will be of 
infinitely greater value than the single procedure fol 
lowed when learning the instrument 

The individualized instruction inherent in the 
situation limits the student to his par 
He benefits 
when 


con 
servatory own 
ticular problems and how to solve them 

little from the other the class, 
confronted with a teaching problem basic to the instru 
finds himself 


students im and 


ment and to his own student so narrow 


in experience of basic concept as to be of little help in 


skill 


complete me ole t of 


technical gained in a 
and the 


usic and musical playing is sadly insufficient to pro 


rhe 


limited by 


instruction meager 


ourse time 
luce a teacher aware of the wide scope of problems the 
various instruments present, and the ability to promote 
musical playing on them 

The theoretical approae h, on the other hand, assumes 
a skill through compila 


that academik 


tion of facts about it 


one can gain 


Oboe playing is treated in much 
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the Ampex 600 


YET 
NOTHING LESS 
HAN AN AMPEX 600 
sO EXACTLY RIGHT 
FOR MiUsiIc 


BDUCATION 


A tape recorder used to rehearse a band, orchestra or glee club can 
be an ‘eloquent teacher” if it plays back with undistorted realism. This is why the 
Ampex GOo°, finest of its kind, is fully justified for music education. Any lesser 
machine, no matter how attractive its price, is no bargain when it fails to let 
your students hear themselves the way they really sound. 
The $545 that an Ampex GOO costs is a wise and permanent investment in satisfaction 


end troublefree service. Itis rugged anc built to last for years. Ite fidelity is so 


excellent, you'll never replace it with a better machine”. Its @2O amplifier-speaker 


matohes it in appearance, quality and portability and is priced at $148.50. 


Ask for a demonstration at your local Ampex distributor or write for further information to Dept 


42438 


Distributors in principal cities (see your local telephone 

directory under Recording Equipment’ ) 
AM P| X Canadian distribution by Canadian General Electric Company 
SIGNATURE OF PERFECTION IN SOUND 


CORPORATION 934 CHARTER STREE? 








REDOWOOD CITY, CALIFORNIA 


the same manner as a course in English literature, with 
the teacher being the only one in the classroom able 
to play a or to It is forgotten 
that gaining such skills requires, aside from knowledge 
about how to do them, constant and intelligent applica 


melody write a story 


\nyone who has ever attempted 
Do It Yourself” 
is very much aware of this gulf between knowledge and 


tion of this knowledge 
to follow the instructions on a project 
appli ation 

lo teach 
never to have followed them oneself, is 
While “knowledge about” is 
a necessary adjunct to successful teaching it must be 
For instance, the skill 
involved in playing the trumpet is a combination of 
“feel” of the While 


lips correctly can be im 


someone else to follow instructions and 
a case of the 


blind leading the blind 
coupled with the ability to do 


factual learning and instrument 
the facts 


parted from teacher to pupil quite easily, the “feel” of 


about forming the 
the trumpet embouchure must be part of the teacher's 


experience if he is to understand the problems his 


tudent is facing, and to be capable of helping him 


deal with them. The teacher who is inextricably bound 
to his notebook is far from being adequately prepared 
to aid his students in gaining musical understanding 


and skills which he himself has never experienced 


Tw third type of classroom situation is less a 
ynthesis of the previous two than a refocusing of the 
entire learning procedure. Realizing that lack of time 
makes it impossible to either develop a good player or 
to deal academically with all probable playing prob 
lems, the teacher of this course attempts to give his 


class as‘wide an understanding of concepts basic to 
the particular family of instruments being studied as 

possible, as well as the actual experience of being 
treated himself as he will most effectively treat his own 
heginning students 

l’rocedures followed in class will closely approximate 
the procedures most effective in the beginning grade or 
high school instrumental class, with problems being 
dealt with as they would be with the young beginner 
(onstant the difficulties of each 
tudent in the class will be made, with the object of 
viving the individual as wide a background in methods 
of dealing with these problems as the size of the class 
permits. Although the previous musical experiences of 
both teacher and student will allow fuller comprehen 
ion and more rapid progress than is possible with the 
young beginner, the insights and understanding gained 
by actually living through the procedures to be fol 
lowed in effective study of the instruments at a lower 


comparison between 


mitsie 


ve level will produce teachers as fully competent of 
ealing with new problems as it is possible to make 
hem. The combination of emphasis on basic concepts 
f each instrument, plus their development at the level 
the prospective teacher will be dealing with them, 
ffords as deep and understanding an experience as can 
e gained within the limits of time. 

Let us examine the procedures to be followed in 
the clarinet 
with an eye toward applying these procedures to the 


eaching one of the woodwind instruments 


other instruments as they are taken up 

lhe material used in instruction will be exactly that 

aterial used in teaching the young clarinetist—namely, 
\fter the rudimentary skills in holding, blow- 
ing, and fingering the instrument have been gained, the 
class applies its beginning technique to simple tunes, 
the easier themes from the literature, duets, trios, etc. 
\ complaint from one pupil about difficulty in attacking 
the notes will be a cue for discussion, demonstration, 
and individual and collective experimentation on the 
problems of tonguing, the concepts basic to it, and the 
most effective ways of explaining the use of the tongue 
The understanding thus gained 
subsequent and more detailed 


to a young clarinetist 
will be reinforced by 
analysis of this problem 
When a similar situation takes place later in the 
course with another of the woodwind instruments, com 
parison in tonguing techniques to the clarinet will be 
discussed, with differences and similarities pointed out, 
and opportunity given to experiment with tonguing on 
both. Much the same procedure will be followed for 
all such fundamental aspects of playing 
ance thus gained with basic differences and similarities 


The acquaint 


among the woodwind family will engender an intelli 
gent and practical understanding of each 

It is a happy phenomenon that students quite ad 
vanced in musicianship on their own instrument, experi 


ence the same type of enjoyment in playing simple 


melodies on a néw instrument as they did when begin- 
ning their own. Thus, the use of simple music in the 
supplementary class, aside from acquainting the stu 
dents with the developmental approach to teaching an 
instrument, affords an enjoyable musical experience as 
a vital adjunct to the learning of specific skills. The 
climate of musical enjoyment thus fostered will create 
an interested and eager classroom atmosphere. This, 
combined with the more rapid progress and deeper 
understanding possible at the college level, will pro 
duce teachers capable of creating a similarly enjoyable 
and efficient learning situation when actually applying 
the experience they have gained in the course in sup- 


plementary instruments 


More St. Louis Convention Sttistics 


> Tue stare required for management and operations was equiv 
alent to a good-sized convention in itself. The personne! of the St 
included 283 persons classified as 
General Committee, 44; 


Convention Committee 
Planning and Management, 8; 
Local Participation, 13; Halis, Auditoriums, Stage 
and Properties, 9; Hospitality, 28; Housing, 1; Meal Functions, 
i: Publleity and Press 3; Transportation 4; Ushers and Guards, 
82: Greater St. Louis Associate Memberships, 38; MENC Golden 
Anniversary Center, 10; St. Louis County MEA-——-Host, 12; 
Missouri MEA—-Hoat, 12. In addition 62 were on the St. Louis 
Night Committee; 34 on the St. Louis County Festival Committee 

Meetings of official groups, such as MENC National and Divi 
sion Boards, State Presidents National Assembly, Music Industry 
Council, National Interscholastic Music Activities Commission, 
National Association of College Wind and Percussion Instructors, 
Presidents, Editorial Board, Research Council, State Edi 
State Supervisors of Music, Editorial Committee of Journal 
Music Education, ete... numbered 42 


Louis 
follows 


Ex offic oo 16; 


Past 
tors 


of Research in 
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Individual responsibilities for chairing and presiding over 
meetings numbered 253. Speeches, talks, addresses and reports 
totaled 76. There were 29 panels, 12 consultant sessions, 11 pro 
grams involving audio-visual equipment, and 56 demonstrations 
Lobby Sings and group song leaders totaled 13. School and group 
luncheons and teas totaled 14. There were 7 meetings of sorority 
and fraternity groups, and 2 dances 

Musical programs totaled 68, which involved 74 appearances of 
conductors. Compositions that were performed numbered 376 
instrumental 184, and vocal 192. There were 14 appearances by 
(1 Junior High School, 8 High School, and 5 College or 
University), 14 appearances by orchestras (1 Junior High School, 
® High School, and 4 College or University), and 26 appearances 
by choral groups (4 Elementary, 15 High School, and 7 College 
or University Instrumental ensemble performances numbered 
15; 3 High School and 12 College or University. Vocal ensemble 
performances numbered 3; 2 High School and 1 College. There 
were programs and selections involving 19 soloists 


bands 
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Quickstep arrangements of titles from 
our vast catalogue of popular standard 
tunes...marches galoré...the famous 
“GRIDIRON MARCH BOOK."’ 
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WRITE TODAY for brochures that 
will completely describe all these 
Mase / , valuable services available to you. 





Dept. 8B. 
MUSIC PUBLISHERS HOLDING CORP 
619 West 54th St., New York 19, N.Y. 


Pease send me the Marching Bond Brochures 
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Street 
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MENG } ROSTER 
STUDENT MEMBERS | le ld le FOR THE 1955-1956 


4 
CHAPTERS “Wisile? a 


The roster of 1955-1956 MENC Student Member Chapters enrolled as of May 15, 1956 is listed 
below and on the following pages. The final report for the year will be compiled during the 
summer and distributed with the student membership literature when the mailing is made to 
the chapters at the beginning of the 1956-1957 season. ... The listing includes chapter serial 
number, name of city, and, in parenthesis, the number of student members enrolled during the 
1955-56 school year The name of the chapter faculty sponsor is given under the name of 
each institution As of May 15, 1956 the MENC student membership enrollment totaled 
5,726, representing 350 institutions of higher learning in the United States and Canada.... It 
should be noted that according to custom this Journal, the final issue of the season, is being 
sent to each student member at his home mai! address as shown in the headquarters office 
records The next Collegiate Newsletter will appear in the September-October 1956 Journal 
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MISSISSIPPI tennett College Chapt. 59, Greensboro (6) 
Edward Lowe _ t 
Hoppe G eensboro Colle e Chapt. 19, Greensboro (12) . 
r College Chapt. 74, Decatur ( Cart Shull : : : ©. 
bnson Smith University Chapt. 240, Charlotte (13) 
9* Christopher W. Kemp 
apt 95, Hattiesburg ) . 
’ ® Lenoir Rhyne ( ao Chapt. 142, Hickory (8) 
 — s ¢ Helen M. Stahier : 
. ss Meredith College Chapt. 175, Raleigh (26) 
Jean open Ch 
. North Carolina College Chapt. 398, Durham (6) 
MISSOURI C. Ruth Edwards 
Central Missouri State College Chapt. 169, Warrensburg (15 alem College Chapt. 69, Winston-Salem (4) 
Ralph E. Hart June L. Samson 
Culver Stockton College Chapt Wake Forest College Chapt. 434, Wake Forest 
Eleanor Danielle Thane McDonald 
Western Carolina Teachers College Chapt. 356, 


hers College Chapt , Cleweland (24) 


Kansas City Conservatory of 


Francis Buebendort = ; Richard M. Renfro 
Lis n University Chapt ef ' Woman's College, University of N. C. Chapt 


Charlies F. Motes , Birdie H. Holloway 


Lindenwood College 
Robert A. Cruce 
extheass Missouri Sts ss Colles pe. 1 rhavill NORTH DAKOTA 


KR. KE. Valentine 
Chapt. ! , , Jamestown College Chapt. 223, Jamestowr ) 
al 145, i ] 


John W. Seale 

tate Teachers College Chapt. 43, Dickinsor 
Richard C. Ritscher 

State Teachers College Chapt. 440, Mayville (18) 
William W. Abbott, Jr 

MONTANA State Teachers College Chapt. 260, Minot ( 


0 Bereman (7 John A. Strohm 
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OHIO 


Ashland College Chapt. 121, Ashland (9) 
Robert V Froelic h 
NEBRASKA Baldwin-Wallace College Chapt. 141, Berea (37) 
eae Chant. 288. Crete (4) Varner M. Chance ee 
Eugene "K. Stoll Bowtag Green State University Chapt. 147, Bowling Green (12) 
raska State Teachers College Chapt. 7 iron (11) Dale Haven ae 
Harry E. Holmberg Capital t niversity ( hapt. 172, Columbus (43) 
Nebraska State Teachers College Chapt. 7 . , Gene Taylor ; 
LeRoy Bauer , Central State Colle ¢ Chapt. 408, Wilberforce (9) 
Nebraska State Teachers College Chapt, 20! . Heatrice I. O ourke 
Robert Grindle ’ ‘ ( alleges onservatory of Cincinnati Chapt. 100, Cincinnati (64) 
Nebraska State Teacher Nege Chapt. 181 Laurence Willhide 
sad Wares : . Coleg of Mt. St. Joseph on the Ohio Chapt. 189, Mt. St. Joseph (11) 
ebraska Wesleyan University Chapt. 2¢ ' ( incent A. Orlando : 
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‘ ' Stuart | ing 
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W. Trenholm . , Kent State University Chapt. 94, Kent (50) 
: Florence Sublette Harley 
Miami Univeristy Chapt. 116, Oxford (33) 
NE ; ’ Everett F. Nelson 
EW HAMPSHIRE Mount Union College Chapt. 235, Alliance (11) 
Hampshire Chapt. 329, Durham David H. MelIntosh 
eteon Muskingum College Chapt. 122, New Concord (4) 
aney M. Trace 
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pt 17, New Brunswick (1 George E. Waln 
Ohio Northern University Chapt l 
Kar! A. Roider 
Ohio State University Chapt. 10, Colun 
George H. Wilson 
Ohio University Chapt. 231, Athens (58) 
Mary D layney 
; > , Ohio Wesleyan University Chapt. 120, Delaware 
NEW MEXICO Robert E. Bowlus 
Chapt. 438, Albuquer Otterbein College Chapt. 115, Westerville 
Robert A festrich 
St. Mary of the Springs College Chapt 
Sister Maris Stella 


NEW YORK University of Akron Chapt. 247, Akron ( 
‘ Saint Rose Chapt 17, Albany (21 Darrel E. Witters 
ister Rita Agnes University of Dayton Chapt 59, Dayton (19) 
Eastman School of M Chapt ) Rochester (2 Lawrence &. Tagg 
William S. Larsor University of Toledo Chapt. 171, Toledo (5) 
Hartwick College Chapt. 261, Oneonta (40) Lioyd Sunderman 
John Ingram Western Reserve University Chapt. 308, Cleveland (15) 
Hofstra College Chapt empstead Arthur S. Best 
Albert Tepper Wilmington College Chapt. 114, Wiimington (11) 
Houghton Colleg 150, Houghton | William G. Rint. n 
Albert W chr Wittenberg College Chapt. 363, Springfield (6) 
Ithaca ¢ eve Chapt. 21 ca (1 Erna Ham 
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hers College Chapt. 151, Fredonia (1 Marguerite Hawkinson 
Langston University Chapt. 458, Langston (9) 
Chapt Potsdam } Julia Ann Reed 
Northeastern State College Chapt. 422, Tahlequah (20) 
Elwin Fite 
Northwestern State College Chapt. 436, Alva (13) 
New York (16) Kenneth Fite 
Oklahoma J ) lege Chapt. 382, Stillwater (28) 
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Oklahoma College for Women Chapt. 460, Chickasha (14) 
Robert Darnes 
. Southeastern State College Chapt. 337, Durant (14) 
NORTH CAROLINA Belen Kerr Edwards 
sjltural & Technical College Chapt. 4 Greensboro University of Oklahoma Chapt. 213,. Norman (56) 
Richard H. L. Jones Dolly Connally Ward 
whian State Teachers College Chapt. 110, Boone University of Tulsa Chapt. 439, Tulsa (24) 
lon A. Nash Roger P. Fenn 
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Finest in Tonal Quality and Construction 
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RESONATOR BELLS 
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International Society tor Music Education 
1956 Summer Meeting, August 1-9 
During Festival Time 
SALZBURG, AUSTRIA 


Headquarters: The Mozarteum 


Topics 
1. Music Education in the Curriculum of Primary and Secondary Schools 
2. Ear and Voice Training in Classroom Teaching and Choral Work 
3. Rhythmie Education and Improvisation 1. Audio-Visual Aids 


United States Music Educators are invited to participate 
in the ISME Summer Session. 
Registration Fee $3.00 Membership $3.00 


Arrangements can be made through the ISME Organization Committee 
for excursions and tickets for the festival. 


For further information write: 


Secretary-General of ISME, Egon Kraus, 
Manderscheider Str. 35, Koln-Klettenberg, Germany 


Orchestra Uniforms 











in stunning 


colors 


OSTWALD strikes a fashion crescendo with another 
“exclusive” a repertoire of beautifully tailored 
Orchestra uniforms — superb quality bearing budget 
wise prices styled to restore to the Orchestra the 


ULniforns by 5 


prestige and position it so richly deserves. 
. “ 
Phone or write for “Fund Raising Ideas” booklet (free). Your 
local Ostwald representative will help you select styles, fabrics, 
colors, ete. Ostwald gives custom tailoring attention to every 


detail of your order. Delivery promises are dependable and 
confirmed in writing. 
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in beauty of tone... 
UNSURPASSED! 


in chromatic control... 
UNPARALLELED! 


in material and 
craftsmanship... 


UNRIVALED! 


flutes and 
piccolos 


The unprecedented acceptance 
of Artley instruments is on 
impressive testimony to 

their superb quality. Eose 

of action and both pitch ond 





tonal fidelity ore chorac- 
teristic of these handsome 
handcrafted flutes and 


piccolos. 


“Smart Styling” ts the word 
for Artiey Cases. Made of 
colertul, durable plastic with 
genuine leather binding 


D & J ARTLEY INC 


ambition are not enough 


Will You Be A Successful Teacher? 


frequently appear in journals 
ofessional education which de 
cribe compet ies) (ol the good 
teacher Caretul rch, carried on overt 
a period of more than twenty-five year 
leet devoted t the examination oft 
underlying teaching success. Since 
omising evidence is beer reported re 
iting im the tormulation of many gen 
erally accepted principles, it 1s appropriate 
that they he applied to teaching success 
iW 1 specitx subject irea 
lo ome who ha been rather closel: 


issociated with the professional prepara 


tion of public school music teachers, this 
ipplication of principles has been a cor 
stant challenge. Conversations with school 
administrators and music supervisors 
vho work with these young teachers 
have poiunted up the need tor special em 
vice program. And 

on the job, con 


not only helpful 


What Oualities Are Essential 
to Success? 

While it is unlikely that any list of 
qualities would be inclusive enough to 
identify all of the ingredients of success 
ful music teaching, the following items 
cen essential 

1. Lhorough Musicianship The good 

i teacher ts a good musician, well 
grounded in the fundamentals of musi 
theor und) «the techniques of applied 
music, He ts respected as a musician and 
has the creativity and imagination to 
point the iy to high goals of achiev 
ment 

re Mastery of leaching Tech 
niques This “know-how to teach” i 
firmly grounded in sound psychological 
principles of learning, as well as upor 
the clear understanding of the best tecl 
niques of vocal and instrumental per 
formance 

3. Managerial Ability of a High Order 
The good music teacher is able to sys 
tematically organize and control a mass 
of details and operations, dealing with 
large and small groups of students, ad 
ministering complex physical facilities, 
properties, equipment, music, instruments 
and schedules 

4. Drive and Enthusiasm The good 
music teacher is a tireless worker who 
is willing to spend long hours, starting 
earlier and staying later than other mem 
bers of the faculty. Good music teachers 
always find so much to be done and so 
little time to do it. But hard work and 
The drudge may 
work hard without inspiring young peo 
ple with the love of music, and may drive 


tudents to practice without helping them 
to find the joy and thrill of musical ex 
perience. The good music teacher's enthu 
lasm is contagious and helps to make 
irl we hu ind membership in a 
good musi ore namuch souglit 
ifter pris 


! | 
Ihe good teacher understands t 
purposes oft the school and the propes 
place of music in the school program 
6. A Warm, lriendly Personalit The 
like people He works 
harmomously with students, fellow teach 


good teacher 


administrator und patrons of thre 


I 


school 


Hl hy Do Some VM ust i” lt hers 
Fail? 


In attempting to answer thi question 
it 18 quite obvious that teachers fail for 
a number easons. A serious deficien« 
in any one ¢ rve-mentioned factors 
vould spell failure. Sometimes th 
weaknesses in several or even 
these areas 

School administrators have frequentl 
complained that music teachers seem to 
lack skill in the area of human relations 
So often they say that promising young 


people well-grounded musically, keet 


ilert, ambitious, and efficient bow dow 
ma series of misunderstandings and bick 
ermes that threaten faculty harmony and 
school moral This charge has been re 
peated so often that it warrants considera 
tion. Is it true that usic teachers are 
hard to live with Is it true that the 
are particularly guilty of disharmonious 
teamwork as member of the school 
faculty 

In defense of the music teacher it must 
he recognized that his job is beset by 
problems and situations that are quite 
unlike those that face his academic col 
leagues These hazards are often the 
product of unwholesome attitudes held 
by some principals and classroom teachers 
who do not accord music an important 
place in the curriculum. This opposition 
from within results from viewing mus 
as a fad or perhaps a necessary evil, not 
as important as the more academic fare 

Music teachers are also subjected to 
much pressure from outside the school 
To many citizens in the community the 
music department is merely a_ service 
agency whose primary purpose is to pro 
vide free entertainment for service clubs 
P.T.A., or other civic organizations. Im 
portant and valuable to students as the 
service function is, the constant demands 
for finished performances place great 
stress on the music teacher 

Thus, the music teacher is caught in 
a cross fire of conflicting attitudes and 
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Should boys be dropped from 


glee clubs and choirs when 


their voices begin to change? 


© Duncan MeKenvie, former head of the — TRAINING THE BOY'S 
1 Douglass College CHANGING VOICE 


cle partment 
an be used . 
: ' By Duncan Mchensie 


Isl 
explains how the be voce 


or fram 


scence, without 


late 


" 
firder fram vour bookstore 


ilely throughout ‘ 


RUTGERS UNIVERSITY PRESS 


lamage to the dey loping adult voice 
J 


this definitive book he describes the ew, imental 


letall and compare 


ilto-tenor plan i 
— 
it with British and Australian pro CR) 
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STATE UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK 


College for Teachers at Buffalo 


1956 SUMMER SESSION—AULGUST 15-24 





Workshop in Folk Arts 


IN COOPERATION Wilh 


International Institute of Buffalo 





Tuition $25.00 — 2 hours credit 
WRITE FOR BROCHURE 
Dr. STANLEY A. CZURLES, Director of Art 
22, New York 


as 





S.U.N.Y. College for Teachers, Buffalo 


=a RISERS 








BOX 8156 PORTLAND 7 OREGON 
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Introducing the 


Meloharp 


a chromatic Psaltery 


and melody companion to 
the AUTOHARP 


Audio and Visual Teacher 
of 
Scales-Notes-Tones 





4A movable scale can 
be set in any major key 


Brochure on Request 


OSCAR SCHMIDT INTERNATIONAL INC. 
87 FERRY ST., JERSEY CITY 7, NEW JERSEY 











Recent Works by Lucien Cailliet 


PARAPHRASE on ALOUETTE 
Set A $450 Set 8 with full score $7 50 


ote 
CONCERTINO for Woodwind Quintet—Price $2.50 
= 


CHORALE and FUGUE in E 
full band $4.00 Symphonic band $6.00 
PARAPHRASE on ALOUETTE 
full bend $4.50 Symphonic bond $7.00 
—_ 


DIVERTISEMENT Clarinet Trio with piano accompaniment—Price $1.25 


LUCIEN CAILLIET PUBLICATION 
P.O. Bex 1044, Sherman Ocks, California 











REVOLUTIONARY FABRIC FOR 


CHOTR GOWNS 
THE COOLEST, LIGHTEST EVER MADE 


WILL MAKE ALL OTHER ROBES LOOK 
OBSOLETE LIKE YESTERYEAR'S 


ACADEMIC CHURCH & CHOIR GOWNS 


"4 . ; . M4 yw 


SALES TERRITORIES AVAILABLE. FULL OR PART-TIME. 





LOS ANGELES CONSERVATORY of MUSIC and ARTS 


Member N.A.5.M. Established 1883 A Non-Profit Organization 
Faculty of International Reputation 


Courses leading to Diplomas, Certificates and Degrees of BM. BM. Ed. MM 


845 Se. Figueroa St., Los Angeles 17, California MU 8141 











Pare %4 


may be demanded. Contest music may be 
played and replayed until enjoyment be 
comes drudgery. Breadth of musical ex 
perience and the pure fun side of musi 
may be lost in the effort to achieve pro 


fessional standards of perlormance 


Skill in Working with Others 

Another serious result of overemphasis 
is the inevitable conflict that it brings 
with other faculty members. This dishar 
mony destroys school morale, dissipate 
the energies of teachers. and 8 the 
school of its efiectiveness if filling its 
obligation to students and the communit 

\ few helpful admonitions may suggest 
ways of minimizing these conflicts, in 
proving the status of music in the school 
program, and creating an atmosphere in 
which the music teacher can succeed and 
effectively contribute to the complet 
education of young people 

1. Do not ever, in word or in action 
suggest that music is more important thar 
other subjects in the curriculum. Be 
littling other courses will guarantee opp: 
sition to your program and your efforts 

2. Avoid unnecessary interruption of 
the regular school program for musical 
activities. Do not take students out of 
their regular classes unless it is abso 
lutely necessary Remember that 
practice creates extra work fe 
teachers. They resent it, especially if it 
takes place frequently. More careful plat 
ning may limit these irritating interrup 
tions 

3. Do not require too much rehearsal 
time. You can often get better results 
when enthusiasm prevails 

4. Let your students do much of the 
detail work. You will be less tired and 
emotional conflicts will be less likely. Be 
sides, it is sound psychology to let stu 
dents learn by doing and accepting respon 
sibility 

5. Work cooperatively to schedule 
school facilities —the auditorium, the 
stage, the gymnasium, or the athletic field 
Recognize the fact that there are others 
who have obligations too. Yielding to 
them is no sign of weakness. There is no 
place for a “prima donna” on the faculty 

6. Let administrators and fellow teach 
ers in on the planning. Many serious dis 
agreements develop because the planning 
has not been cooperatively shared 

7. Be modest. Music teachers, like ath 
letic coaches, get a good deal of attention 
and praise. They are frequently in the 
public eye. The teacher who lets it “go 
to his head” inevitably antagonizes other 
teachers who may also work hard, per 
haps in a less conspicuous capacity, Giv 
ing credit to others by a word of publi 
recognition will dispel much of the re 
sentment and jealousy 

In summary, music teachers need to see 
the music program in its proper rela 
tionship to the total program of the 
school They need to make a supreme 
effort to get along harmoniously with 
others. This is not an easy task but it is 
practicable. It will not jeopardize the 
development of fine bands, orchestras and 
choirs. It will actually strengthen the 
music program. Successful music teachers 
are proving it every da) 

Joun W. Best, professor of educa 

tion and director of student teachina, 
Butler University, Indianapolis, Indiana 
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A Question of Taste in 
High School Band Music 


AM a high school band director who 

{ has had the experience of having a 
symphony orchestra violinist laugh in my 
face. It was not pleasant. The episode 
involved the program of a certain high 
school band, reputedly one of the finest 
in its state. Neither of us had heard the 
performance, which no doubt was exact 
amd musical; the laughter was prompted 
by the list of selections. Unknown over 
tures, popular music, musical comedy 
excerpts, mar hes and novelties made up 
the program (almost forgot the trumpet 
joist with his “triple-tongueing” mas 
terpiece), and not one “serious” composer 
was represented on the entire list. Lit 
tle wonder the ridicule when one of our 
best bands had presented such music at 
their annual concert. No exhaustive sur 
veys have been made that I know about 
but from my experience and reading | 
believe that in the majority of cases sim 
ilar music is played by most high school 
bands. Educationally good music should 
comprise the greater part of any high 
school program, and the popular musik 
novelties, etc., should be limited to a far 
lesser degree of importance. This is sel 
dom the case. Usually the high point of 
the concert is a selection from a Broad 
way “hit” or one of the many, many “over 
tures” flooding the market 

Why is this? There are some obvious 
answers Not too many years ago there 
was a dearth of music for band, and the 
good music written or adapted for band 
proved too difficult for most groups. Now 
bands, especially those from high schools 
have advanced tremendously in technical 
achievement Also, many of the finest 
contemporary composers realize that the 
concert band is a unique musical group 
capable of fine musical expressior In 
addition, many excellent transcriptions of 
orchestral works have heen adapted for 
hand No longer 8 if a question ot not 
enough good music that the band can play 

Other reasons have been advanced. On 
of the most prevalent opinions is that 
many high school band directors are mu 
sicians who have attained some degree oi 
technical proficiency without ever having 
acquired a sincere love of good musi 
If such is the case, how dangerous it i 
to have these men training youths in our 
vastly expanding musical system, repre 
ducing in kind so to speak. How many 
trumpet players who can triple tongue 
with great dexterity have never heard of 
the Haydn “Trumpet Concerto,” the 
Hindemith “Sonata” or other equally ex 
cellent works 

Some may think this article propose 
that the high school band should work as 
far as possible in the direction of acquit 
ing the repertoire of the symphony orches 
tra. Such is not the proposal. High school 
bands, any bands, should use the finest 
type of music they are capable of play 
Too many instrumental music oot. 
ments aim toward the production of a 
technically competent musician. This is 
at most, but half the job. Public school 
music—band, orchestra and vocal groups 

must work at all times to develop taste 
in the youth of America. Otherwise we 
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Northwestern University 
School of Music 


George Howerton, Dean 


DESIRE DEFAUW 


Both the Summer Orchestra and the Summer High School Orchestra 
will be directed again this year by Désiré Defauw, former conductor of 
the Chicago, Detroit, Grand Rapids, and Montreal symphonies. 


ROGER WAGNER 


A summer course in Choral Technique will feature instruction by Roger 
Wagner, director of the Roger Wagner Chorale, Los Angeles. He ie 
trained choruses for Koussevitzky, Stokowski, Ormandy, and Wallenstein. 
The course will serve as a laboratory for the Summer Chorus directed by 
George Howerton, Dean. 


Northwestern University 
Evanston Ilinois 











“a 


& Everything's new from top to 


bottom at North Shore Hotel, 
YH except its famous hospitality and strategic location. 

Evanston's foremost transient hotel. Family size apartments 
eveilable. A few steps from Northwestern University, shop- 
ping, and all activities. Rapid transportation to Chicago. Din- 
ing Room, Coffee Shop. Garage. 
Facilities for 10 to 500 can be provided in our newly air- 
conditioned BALLROOM. GARDEN ROOM 


Air-Conditioned Rooms Availeble 
350 rooms from $4 


North Shore Hotel 


Davis Street & Chicago Avenue 


Evanston, Illinois 





Harold R. Kohler 
Manager 








21st Season 


FOSTER MUSIC CAMP 








EASTERN KY. STATE COLLEGE 
RICHMOND, KENTUCKY 


For High School Students 
5 WEEKS 
$100.00 ALL EXPENSES 


BAND & ORCHESTRA CATALOG 
JUNE 10 — JULY 14 
Private Lessons $1.00 to $1.50 


Write: James B. Van Peursem, Dir. 





WRITE KAY, 1640 WALNUT, CHICAGO 17, ILI 
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TO PIANO 

TEACHERS, 

CHORAL AND 
NSTRUMENTAL DIRECTORS 


SUMMY GUIDES | 





SUMMY 
CHORAL DIRECTORS’ 


GUIDE 

Sacred and secular 
music cataloged by 
grade, recommended 
use, voice ranges and 
performance time, 
with descriptive re- 
marks for each selection. Skilfully indexed 
to guide the director to the music he wants 
for any need or occasion. 


— | 








SUMMY 
INSTRUMENTAL 
DIRECTORS’ 


GUIDE 

A catalog of band, 

= | orchestra and in- 

strumental ensemble 

music. Explanatory 

notes give the director 

a clear idea of the nature and difficulty of 

the scores and their place in his teaching 
program. 





TY 


TD 
SUMMY 
PIANO TEACHERS’ 
GUIDE 


A thematic catalog 
of piano music 
classified by grade 
and age group, and 
indexed by title 
and composer. 
There is also a 
special index of music for particular uses 
and special occasions. Covers every need 
of the piano teacher including solos, theory 
and harmony, collections, suites, ensembles 

all arranged for quick, easy reference. 





} 


a 


Send the coupon for your FREE copy 
of catalogs that have become stand- 
ard guides to the best in music. 


SUMMY CO. 


@ 735 5. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 4, 111. 


Please send me the ge checked below 
instrumental 
° Ob Bsn : j 


@ Address 


© City, State 
@eeeeeeeeeeees 
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BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


A Division of the 

School of Fine and Applied Arts 
Courses in all branches of music leading 
to B.M. and M.M. Degrees. Doctor of 
Musical Arts Degree in Applied Music, 
Composition and Music Education. In 
cooperation with the Graduate School, 
M.A. and Ph.D. In cooperation with the 
School of Education, Doctor of Education. 
Distinguished Faculty Includes: 


George Bornoff 


Rafael Bornstein 
Lee Chrisman 
Arthur Fiedler 
Heinrich Gebhard 
Karl Geiringer 
Allan Lannom 
David Blair McClosky 
Emanuel Ondricek 
Gardner Read 
Jules Wolffers 


For catalog write 


Robert A. Choate, Dean 
25 Blagden Street, Boston 16, Mass. 
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RIBBED FLUTE 
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The Cundy-BETTONEY Co 
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Music in American Education 
(Music Education Source Book No. 2) 
Price, Postpaid 
$4.75 
Music Educators National Conference 
64 East Jockson Bivd., Chicago 4 
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IMPROVE 
YOUR 
BAND and 
ORCHESTRA 
RECITALS 


PORTABLE 


FOLDING STANDS 


EFFECT BETTER DISCIPLINE, 
APPEARANCE, PERFORMANCE 
and DIRECTOR CONTROL 


U" shaped, multi-level band stands al 

low unobstructed vision of musicians, di 

rector and audience. Group performances 

show better’ and have more “Audience 

Appeal.” Band stands are composed of ONE UNIT 

easy to handle units with strong 4° « 8 SET-UP 

Fir plywood tops and rigid tubular steel 

folding legs, available in |, 2, 3 or 4 

elevations in heights of 8”, 16”, 24” and * QUICK SET-UP or REMOVAL 


concert band ver 32”. Complete band stand shown stores % STRONG, RIGID, SAFE 


4% material is now avail in @ space only 4’ x 8’ x 6’ high. 
asic yet Cor Write for detailed information * ti. og 
ritten near the be 
by the Englist MITCHELL MFG. CO. &k SAVE TIME AND LABOR 


Ist. His two te 2744 S$. 34th Street, Milwaukee 46, Wis. 


difheult but ex 
MANUFACTURERS OF FOLOING STAGES SAND AND CHORAL STANOS AND FOLO.O-Lte Taeir 


] study ot! the 
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rood hand 


comored | Recent and New Important Band Works— 


mati a 
but full FULL SYMPH 
ps BAND BAND GRADE 


Romantic Tone Poem Lucien Cailliet 4.00 6.50 B-C 
Overture and Allegro from La Sultane Couperin-Milhaud-Walker 5.00 8.00 Cc 
Excerpts from Carnival of the Animals. 1st Suite Saint-Saens-Cray 8.00 11,00 B- 
Excerpts from Carnival of the Animals, 2nd Suite Saint-Saens-Cray 8.00 10.50 B- 
Concert Square Dance Harold G. Davidson 3.50 5.50 Cc 


Just Issued— 


Passacaille 
*\7th Century French Composer 


Band Show on Carmen Gregory & Dalby 3.00 (compl.set) D 
Band Show on H.M.S. Pinafore Gregory & Dalby 3.75 (compl. set) C-D 
Who's Who in the Band (exhibiting the instruments) Philip Gordon 5.00 8.00 C-D 


ELKAN-VOGEL CO., INC. 


Philadelphia 3, Pa 


*Lalande-Beeler 5.00 8.00 Cc 


1716 Sansom Street 














4 the same higl ITHACA COLLEGE 
American mNpo \ oO 
Reser ranges Bip cet AB pets or SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


band Ir 


Conrad H. Rawski, Dean 


SUMMER SESSION 1956 
June 25-July6 Workshop in Music Education 


(Kindergarten through 8th Grade) 
July 9-Auguet |i Regular Six Week Summer Term 


for Graduate Students 
For further information address 


WILLIAM M. GRIMSHAW, Director of Graduate Studies 
Ithaca College 
Ithaca, New York 
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New! 
B-E-S-T 


(BAND - ENSEMBLE - 
SOLO-TIME) 


Prescott-Phillips 


Yes, all 
have the solo parts 
PLUS either a duet, 
trio, quartet, or rhythm 
pert! TWENTY-FOUR 
select melodies for 


YOUNG PLAYERS. 


instruments 


FREE COPY—on request | 


Schmitt Publications, 
Inc. 


Minneapolis 3, Minn. 


Lencnddsnswutnnsaaeindeneeel 





Efficient 
Fconomical—Attractive 


NORREN STEEL 
MUSIC FILES 


——— 

for churches, — 

schools, teachers, 
homes 


5 eee em 


gives you 


& complete 
protection for 
your music 
investment 


® 5O% more 
filing capacity 


® all steel 
double-wall 
construction 


® removable 
smooth sliding 
trays 


ease of Pat. Pend 


cataloging & 


identification There's nothing like NORREN 


for filing musi octavo, 

& choice of Ham band, orchestra of soloist! 
mertone grey 

green of brown 


DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED 


NORREN MFG. CO. 


The Norren Line of Files 
2220 €. Foothili Bivd., Pasadena 6, California 


Write for cotalog today 
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t xamined ‘ losely 

My argument draws near an end. For 
lved in band music, 
tandards must be raised. Our English 
lepartments must teach the best of litera- 


the good of all inv 


tify the type of music 
Instru 
mental music in a school district costs 


ture how can we jl 
that 1s typical of band programs? 
housands of dollars annually; it seems 
nandatory then that we not only train 
musicians but also do our best to make 
Marches 


ire traditional band music and are in 


fine music a part of their lives 


lispensable they should not, however, 
xcupy most of a band’s attention. Popu 
lar music, of course, must be relegated to 
the position that comic books occupy in 
1 literature course. Dance bands are the 
inswer here. Much of the so-called “con 
ert music” needs careful scrutiny; many 
udvertised “overtures,” for example, are 
nothing but a potpourri of obvious themes 
vhose only connections are inartistic 
modulations. It is not fair to inflict a 
teady diet of such music on students or 
sudiences: educators are expected to do 
more than just amuse 

With so much good music in all degrees 
difficulty now available, we as band 
lirectors must show the rest of the musi- 
al world, the educational world, and the 
ommunitie we serve that we are aware 
f the responsibility of our musical con 
tributions 

Joseru L. Doran, director of instru 
mental must Varple-Newton Joint 

l Justrict, Newton Square Pa 


» 
Participation After 
Graduation 


HiLe IT I THE HOPE ot every sin 
} fee instrumental music teacher that 
each of his students will gain enough in 
appreciation of music and other benefits to 
justify the time, effort, and expense of 
his training, the fact of the matter is that 
far too many students learn after gradua 
tion that their “music education” was 
little more than a superficial, glorified 
extracurricular activity 
rhe time has arrived for the instru 
mental music teacher to give some serious 
thought to this matter. Some teachers are 
actually “under fire” to justify a budget 
for expensive instruments, uniforms, mu 
sic, etc. for a program which to all ap 
pearances has little or no carry-over into 
adult life. The more subtle values of 
training in music which make for a richer 
and fuller life are not very obvious to the 
average layman. For that matter, the 
carry-over values of music, over and 
above actual performance, are not easily 
explained to a parent who has a $200 
instrument lying idle around the house. To 
such a parent, the statement that, “Par 
ticipation has led to appreciation” may 
mly bring the reply of, “How and to 
what extent?” We as music teachers had 
better analyze the situation in an effort 








.. the easiest 
orchestra book 


MELODY & 
HARMONY 
ALBUM 


for 
Beginners’ Onchesha 


Compiled and Arranged by 
ROSARIO BOURDON 


@ Contains a collection of 39 best 

known very easiest grade composi 
tions for concert and recreation. 
Every instrument boo has both the 
SOLO or LEAD part in Unison and 
the HARMONY part on two sep- 
arate lines. All instruments are 
playable together. 
Provides every player with the mel. 
ody for home playing and at the 
same time. the regular harmony part 
fcr ensemble or orchestra playing. 
Idea! for group instruction. 

@ Here is music for every purpose 

which is a pleasure to play. There 
gre no confusing cue notes, no 
1/16th or dotted ‘eth notes, no diffi- 
cult keys or rhythms. In fact, just as 
easy as it is possible to be. 
This is truly a collection which will 
thrill the young players and their 
parents and prove a pleasant way 
to rapid progress. See it before you 
start a new orchestra. You'll be glad 
you did. 


CAN ALSO BE USED FOR BAND, 
DUET, TRIO AND QUARTET. 


Published for every instrument in 
the orchestra including accordion. 
Write for a free sample violin part. 
Send for it today! 
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New York 22, N. Y. 
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Paul J. Christiansen 
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uate r undergra 
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Bemidji oe. 9888" 
Denver, Greenville . . 70.00° 


*Total cost including room, board uition, music 


snd materials 
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to determine why oul tl 
longer play their imstrum« 
if anything, we can de 
The best answer to the 
graduate performance 
music program flowers 
gram, it has not entirely fulfilled 
pose. Such a culmination must 
cases come from the school TI 
numerous ways within 
music teacher to promot 
performance Let us « 
these 
1. The 
' 


larger communities, the organization 


Symphony Orchestra 
1 semi-professional orch: a will to some 
legree absorb the adult musicians who 
ire interested in such serious endeavor 
Twenty-five years ago there were onl 
symphony or estras in ti 
Today ASCAP has licensed o 


250 such organizations. It is a credit 


eighteen 
ountry 


uur profession that most ot the personne 
of these orchestras 18 mace up of musi 


ians who received the bulk of their trai 


ing in music in the public school 
yA / he 


stances, the combined efforts of the school 
ind town oft« ials can make possible a 


series of band concerts during the sum 


Summer Band. In mat 


endeavor if proper! 


handled will (1) provi le at 
for your better bandsmen to play witl 
idults, (2) keep these 
lusing the summer vacation, (3) make 


mer Such an 
mcentive 


tudents play v 


for excellent public relation and (4) 
provide additional income for the band 
lirector 


, 


3. Small Ensembles. Certainly some 


nsembles of brasses and/or woodwin 

ire pos ible in even the smallest communi 
Why not a small ensemble night at 

wool once a month T he personal sat 
faction of playing in such a group |! 
tremendous, and if you are running ; 
summer band program t vill help keep 
those players in practice d ul 
ter months 

4. Playing Alone. Ot 
son's ability to play for his 
is never closed, but 
ibility to transpose p 
the deterring factor A wealth 
obtainable solo and ensemble material 
opened to the player who c: 
transpose if necessary) tre 
score If every high school instrumental 
ist were taught this transposition, whet 
necessary, and the knack of playing b 
ar, there would he considerably more 
playing in later life “just for kick 

The following simple rules may 
he your guide in solving the 
participation after graduatior 

1. Train every pupil in such a 
! ] 


dependence 


to lead him to musical ir 


2. Give every 


pupil small group « 
eres 

3. Teach every instrumentalist 
plays a transposition instrument to 
from piano musi 

4. Encourage every pupil to des 
the faculty of playing by ear 

Give every player the largest po 

variety of musical experience 
Accept the responsibilty to promote 


the organization of groups which will 


offer an opportunity for adult participa 
thor 
Ratrn Rea, director of hand 


Fresno State College, Tress California 
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models at prices that make them 
truly outstanding values... Guaran- 
teed to give 100°; satisfaction by one 
of the world’s largest, most respected 
wholesalers ...7he kind of clarinet 
that deserves your investigation and 
mers your ree ommendation 
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You can build a 
far stronger 
horn section if 
you'll follow the 
modern swing to 
ZALZER Bb 

ai French Horns. 


1. ZALZER Bb is comfortable to 


play, easier blowing, more responsive. 


2. Beginners develop good em- 
bouchure more quickly on Bb Horn 
and more easily maintain it. 


3. Tonal production is easier, and 
more reliable. 


4. Brilliant Bb Horn tone carries 
more clearly in solo or in large en- 
sembles both indoors and in the open. 


5. Actually fun to play, as well as 
being more effective musically. An im- 
portant factor in dealing with young 
musicians. 


6. Designed to be a pleasure 
for young folks to handle. Built from 
brass of special formula and temper — 
very thin, extremely resonant—compact. 
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Time Signatures 
Functionally Taught 


J GREATEST in the teaching of 
any theoretical aspect of music is that 
it be taught in relation to function. An 
intellectual understanding of the elements 
of music is of relativ small value unless 
this knowledge can be practically applied 

Little argument will be stimulated by 
the above statement, and yet throughout 
our elementary and intermediate schools, 


as well as in the classes of private teach 
ers, time signatures are still being un 


realistically taught: for we find about 


ninety per cent ol students entering 
equipped with the 


signature 


ollege as music majors 
following definition tor time 
Upper number equals number of beats 
per measure, lower umber indicates the 
kind of note whi receives a beat,” eg 
6/8% tome means six beats to a measure 
emhth note gets a beat 

Small wonder rhythmic reading 1s poor 
uch a definition is not only misleading 


i generality, it is more frequently 
meorrect lor 6/8 time is more com 
monly performed two beats per measure 
i dotted quarter (or it equivalent ) re 


ceiving a beat Therefore, without an 


indication for tempo, all that a 6/8 signa 
ture really indicates is that it takes six 
eighth notes or their equivalent to fill a 
measure and the ume truth is parallel 
for man other time signatures v4 
marked “tempo di valse” is generally per 
ormed one beat per measure, 12/8 
generally four beats per measure, et 

In other words, the use of the term 
beat” in the common definition for time 
signature is not functional The “beat” 
in any music should be defined in refer 
ence to performance, not theoretical an 
ilysis. The “beat” is that basi pulse re 
current in music which can most natural 


ly be felt and demonstrated in its per 
should he able to 


demonstrate it by a full, unhurried move 


formatice amd one 


ment such as a double arm movement 
(down, up). ‘The “beat” must be slow 
enough that its 
two or three)’ can be 
must be fast enough to be felt with ac 


background (division of 
analyzed, and it 


curate regularity 

With such a functional definition of the 
word “beat,” time signature, of itself 
(without reference to tempo), must be 
defined merely as the indication for the 
number and kind of notes which make up 
hus 4/4 means four quarter 
notes or their equivalent equal a measure ; 
3/2 means three half notes or their equi 
valent equal a measure, et Lf “beats” are 
brought into the 
time signature, they must he delineated 


a measure 


definition of a specific 


in relationship to tempo. For example 


9/8 time means that there are nine eighth 
notes or their equivalent per measure 


It is a question whether or not it is necessary 
to bring in the terms “simple” and “compound 
in elementary music teaching. If these terms are 
lefined, it may sufhee to point out that compound 
time (background of three) only occurs when the 
unit of beat is a tted note. Otherwise, the 
rhythm is simple time (hackgrownd of two) 

hus 34 in a slow of moderate tempo, in which 
a quarter note is the unit of beat. is 
time; each quarter’ note having a background of 
twe while & fast tempo, one beat per 
measure s in compound time, each dotted half 
having a background of three. While this under 
elated to time signatures 
a basic definition which is 


“simple 


standing is essentiall 
it is not essential for 
functional 
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Round-Table Conferences 
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THE SCIENCE AND ART OF SINGING, 
by Lisa Roma. [New York: G. Schir 
mer, Ine.] 135 pp. Index, illustrated 
$3.00. 


Lisa Roma, American-born soprano whe 
has gained international recognition, has 
prepared this book as a manug! to stress 
chiefly the scientific voice production in 
the art of singing. It is described as a 
textbook which lends itself to written 
and oral examination for grading, and 
can be used for the entire four-year col 
lege course of vocal majors, as well as in 
junior and senior high schools. Private 
teachers as well as individual singers 
and directors of choral groups, church 
singers, choir leaders and ensemble sing 
ers will find the volume useful. 


MUSIC FOR LIVING, by James L. Mur 
sell, Gladys Tipton, Beatrice Landeck, 
Harriet Nordholm, Roy E. Freeburg, 
Jack M. Watson. Illustrated songbooks, 
teachers’ guides, records. (Morristown, 
NJ.: Silver Burdett Company.) 

This new series, copyright 1956, will be 

reviewed in a later issue of the Journal. 

The books are for grades one to six. A 

teacher's guide and ten records are pro- 

vided for each grade. The songbooks are 
beautifully illustrated and the series 
aima to: make music a part of every 


child’s life; correlate music with the 
total school program; relate music to 
human values in today’s world; give 
teachers complete auxiliary materials 


BEETHOVEN ENCYCLOPEDIA, by Paul 
Nettl. (New York: Philosophical Li- 
brary.) 326 pp. $6.00, 

This book is aimed at both professional 
musicians and music lovers Several 
hundred entries inform the reader of the 
individual works of Beethoven; sym 
honies, chamber music, sonatas, etc.; 
bis personal acquaintances, his publish 
ers, visitors, biographers, personal hab 
its, the performances of his works, his 
philosophy, religion, and even of his 
dwelling places, favorite taverns and 
dishes and his appearance. Numerous 
bibliographical references enable the 
reader to make further research on the 
subject. Paul Nett! is professor of musi 
cology at Indiana University. 


THE ART OF MELODY, by Arthur C. 
Edwards. (New York: hilosophical 
lAbrary.) 266 pp. Bibliography, index, 
illustrated. $4.75. 

Mr. Edwards, who is a member of the 

faculty of the University of California 

at Los Angeles, states that the percep 
tion of melody is a dynamic and aes- 
thetic experience. This book is an at- 
tempt to formulate a system of melodic 
construction which will develop the po- 
tential of a musical idea into such an 
experience. The four parts of the book 
in addition to a comprehensive introduc 
tion include: The Aesthetic Criteria, The 

Psychological Realization of Melody, The 

Technique of Melody, The Analyses of 

Melody. 


MUSIC IN AMERICAN LIFE, by Jacques 
Barzun. (New York: Doubleday & Com- 
pany, Inc.) 126 pp. Index. $2.75. 

This book is one of several initiated 

ané sponsored by the Committee on 

Musicology of the American Council of 

Learned Societies, of which Mr. Barzun, 

dean of the Graduate School of Columbia 

University, is a member. “Music in 

American Life” is an informal, highly 

entertaining and abundantly documented 

account of an important aspect of our 
culture—American music-making from 
the juke box to Tanglewood. 


THE STORY OF MOZART, by Helen L. 
Kaufman. (New York: Grosset & Dun 
lap.) 179 pp. Illustrated. $1.50 

This is one of a series of juvenile bi- 

ographies (Signature Books) written 

simply enough for young readers and 
interesting reading for boys and girls 
well into their teens. The book is par- 
ticularly timely in view of the Mozart 
Bicentennial. 
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A JOURNEY TO GREATNESS, The Life 
and Music of George Gershwin, by 
David Ewen. (New York: Henry Holt 
and Company.) 384 pr. index, illus- 
trated, appendices. $5.00. 

This is a definitive bleguaphy of George 

Gershwin presenting in full detail the 

story of his youth, the development of his 

complex personality, his vital new music 

and his fabulous successes. It is based on a 

wealth of firsthand materials, supplied 

through the wholehearted cooperation of 
the Gershwin family, interviews with over 
sixty of the composer's associates, and 
many hours with George’s brother Ira. 

Also available to the author were letters, 

guest books and scrapbooks not heretofore 

made available. Mr. Ewen’s long personal 
association between himself and George 

Gershwin began when, at the age of 

sixteen, he published an interview with 

George Gershwin, Among the illustrations 

in the book are several portraits painted 

by Gershwin of his friends and family, as 
well as a self-portrait 


ANECDOTES OF GREAT MUSICIANS, 
by W. K. Breckenridge. [New York: 
Pageant Press.) 48 pp. $2.50. 

This volume is written by a man who has 
been a student of music, a teacher of mu- 
sic and accompanist to the “great” for 
more than half a century. Mr. Brecken- 
ridge says that the incidents described in 
this book are personal experiences which 
happened over a period of years. “Around 
1890 very few traveling artists carried 
their own accompanists and at Oberlin, 
somehow, that duty fell upon me. Some- 
times it proved to be quite amusing.” The 
author includes a discussion on some 
works of Schumann and Tchaikowsky in 
the book. 


FOR ALL PIANO TEACHERS, by Cora 
B. Ahrens and G. D. Atkinson. (London: 
The Frederick Harris Music Co. Lim- 
ited. Sole United States distributor 
Cc. C, Birehard & Company, Boston, 
Mass.) 131 pp. Index, bibliography, 
illustrated 

The authors state that the book “has been 

written at the insistent request of our 

pupils, friends and members of lecture 
classes. We sincerely trust that it may be 
of help to them and to all other students 
and teachers of piano playing. We have 
tried to avoid the laying down of hard and 
fast rules, but have endeavored, rather, to 
offer suggestions which might form the 
basis of further study and progress. At 
the close of each chapter there will be 
found a bibliography and a list of perti- 
nent questions . .” Ettore Mazzoleni, 
principal of the School of Music, Royal 

Conservatory of Music, Toronto commends 

the volume to al! plano teachers, and par- 

ticularly to those students who are plan- 
ning to enter the teaching profession. 


THE LISTENER’S MUSICAL COMPAN- 
ION, by B. H. Haggin. (New Bruns- 
wick, N. J.: Rutgers University Press.) 
328 pp. Index, illustrated. $6.00. 

The publishers describe this volume as 

a book for readers of all degrees of 

musical experience. “Every reader 

whether he is just beginning to listen 
or has been listening a long time—will 
benefit by what Mr. Haggin says about 
the meaning of music and the way this 
meaning is conveyed; by his charting of 
the course of particular pieces of music; 
by his discriminating evaluation of the 
literature of music; and by his recom- 
mendations of recorded performances of 
the music.” B. H. Haggin is music critic 
for Nation magazine and has been music 
critic for the Brooklyn Daily Eagle, and 
from 1946-49 wrote the column “Music 
on the Radio” for the Sunday New York 
Herald Tribune. 


NATURAL SINGING AND EXPRESSIVE 
CONDUCTING, by Paul W. Peterson. 
[ Winston-Salem, N. C.: John F. Blair, 
Publisher.] 156 pp. Illustrated, anthem 
and song repertoire. $3.50. 
Mr. Peterson is head of the voice depart 
ment of Salem College, Winston-Salem, 
N. C. His book addresses itself to private 
voice teachers, to church choir directors, 
and to public school and college voice 
teachers. In his lectures on music educa- 
tion, says Walter Golde, “The college in 
structor can scarcely find a more complete 
reference book to aid him in his planning 
for intelligent and progressive steps in the 
gradual development of his subject. As for 
the student who wishes to become a good 
singer, this treatise will be of much help, 
no matter what other kind of thinking 
may have been previously implanted in 
him.” The book encompasses by progres- 
sive steps most of the items that come up 
for consideration in the voice studio. 
Among these are (1) breathing, to which 
a good deal of space is given; (2) reso 
nance, and (3) diction. 


LEARN TO READ MUSIC, by Howard 
Shanet. [New York: Simon and Schus- 
ter.) 181 pp. Index, illustrated, $2.50. 

Mr. Shanet says that he taught the con- 

tents of this book to more than a thousand 

students when he was conductor of the 
symphony orchestra at Huntington, West 

Virginia. Previously, he had taught it to 

many others when he was a member of 

the music department at Hunter College in 

New York City. At the present time he is 

assistant professor of music at Columbia 

University and conductor of the Univer- 

sity Orchestra. The book is described as 

being offered to: (1) teach the notation of 
music to those who never have known it 
before; (2) serve as a systematic re- 
minder for those who once knew how to 
read music but have forgotten most of it: 

(3) serve as a practical classroom text- 

hook in the rudiments of music; (4) serve 

as a helpful reference book for the student 
in music appreciation and related courses. 


VOCAL HIGH FIDELITY, by Sister Rose- 
Marie, B.V.M. [Chicago: Mundelein 
College.] 26 pp. Planographed from 
typescript. $1.00 plus 10 cents postage. 

Sister Mary Rosemarie of the Mundelein 
College music department presented a 
digest of her method for training singers 
at a meeting of the National Association 
of Teachers of Singing in December 1955. 
This manual was prepared at the sug- 
gestion of NATS members who witnessed 
her demonstration. Her method advocates 
natural vocal action to secure free, musi- 
cal tone. It strives to avoid fixed posi- 
tions and vocal efforts which tend to 
break the natural coordination of speech, 
resulting in forced production and loss 
of tone quality. 


AN ELIZABETHAN SONG BOOK. Music 
edited by Noah Greenberg; text edited 
by W. H. Auden and Chester Kallman. 
[New York: Doubleday & Company, 
Inc.] 243 pp. Illustrated. $1.25. 

A pocket-size collection of lute songs, 

molvigals and rounds which were writ- 

ten in a space of only twenty-five years 
the whole period of the English madri- 
galists and lutanists is no more than 
forty. The editors feel that what makes 
this brief moment in cultural history 
most extraordinary is the miraculous 
coincidence of composers and lyric poets 
of equal high anallte . . There is no 
better period, therefore, to study if one 
is interested in the relation between 
poetry and music, and in the influence, 
if any, which they exert on each other. 


SPECIALIZED ACTIVITIES IN MUSIC 
EDUCATION, edited by Richard H. 
Werder. (Washington, D. C.: Catholic 
University Press.) 146 pp. Plano- 
graphed from typescript. fliustrated. 
$2.50. 

This is a report of the 1955 summer 

workshop held at the Catholic University 

of America. Part I includes Presentation 
of Main Topics, Part II, Summaries of 

Seminar Proceedings, and Part III, Ap- 

pendices. 
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Bee ln Chi News 


Wiley L. Housewright has received a 
Fulbright grant to lecture in Kobe Joga 
kium College, Kobe, Japan for the school 
year beginning October |, 1956. He will 
give courses in choral literature, church 
music and vocal techniques. Mr. House 
wright is professor of usic education 
CHOIR ROBES at Florida State University, Tallahassee; 
Write ro "0 ane immediate past president of the MENC 

br elector with mimatur ut ‘ ing he Southern Division and member of the 
MENC executive committee (1954-1956) 
7 Charles M. Dennis, past president of the 
Request Choral Robe Catalog SRIS MEN( the poe of & article, “Mile 
stone for Music in America” which ay 
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932 Deokin S$? e Pnoee 13, Wl een 88 yp oe _ aapen, aae Mr Th Wf Hf SY VaH 

ennis’ article includes a brief résum: : . 
1908 Beverly Bivd @ Los Angeles 57, Colif of MENC history, notes the opening of Wilt ay Of 
the MENC Golden Anniversary Observ ° 

ance at the St. Louis convention April 
13-18, and pays tribute to Lowell Mason's the aie a 


influence in the development of musi 
I 


Fe 


fabr ; r appeors 


education in America, 


\ 
3 a , + 
f { meeting ‘ Arnold E, Hoffmann, state supervisor of Pre Slige e 
rooms ; music for North Carolina and chairman ’ 


accommodating : for of the MENC Couneil of State Super Woodwind 
ence at the inauguration of William 
1010800 Meeting Appalachian State College, Boone, N.C. family 


sors of Music, represer ted the Confer 
on April 24 


persons Rooms William G, Altimari is retiring from his 
P ! position as supervisor of instrumental 

‘ music in the Atchison, Kansas, elemen 

tary and secondary schools at the end 


vy Heart of ' when of this school year. Mr. Altimari has 


° 
sleeping been teaching music for thirty-one years 


CR! ey rooms Achison Voile Sakaiie, A. momber of 


MENC since 1937, he is a charter member 


! 
i of the Kansas Music Educators Associ: 
/ on and ha been responsible 
/ gnificant part of the growth « 
Pd organization, He served as KMEA’s 
ecretary and later was president of the 
group For many years he has been a 
board member and is at present the 
chairman of the band division for KMEA 


r . 
300 modern " \ t He will be associated with Odell Shaver 


n an instrument service tore in 


ND ign Pitgs 
newly decorated): 1 Ae PS 
sleeping rooms Ny il! ty Earl V. Moore, dean of the University of 


from single } Hy ‘ Michigan's school of Music has beer 
ippointed to serve on the Coolidge Four 
lation Advisory Committee by The L 
brary of Congress Mr. Moore was ap 
pointed to serve until June 30, 1957. The 
object of the Coolidge Foundation is to 


For Reservations H iting ft 
n r romote chamber musik Mr Moore 
Write 4) . . tudied organ and musical theor n 


in 1913 and is a composer of such 


Samuel Leeds, ! Ty it rors oe and yee 
o wo ‘ 0 ’ as M oyage o rior and 
Mgr. Dir., Box 100 *) ~ The Bird Man” cantatas for children 


Harriet Nordholm has resigned her pos 

tion at Michigan State University, East 
Lansing, to become associate profe or 
of music education in the ¢ ollege of Mu 
. f the chool of Fine and Applic | 
Art it Boston Universit 

Richard Worthington, director of the 
Hobart, Indiana, High School band, ha 
been appointed director of the Univer 
sity of Arkansas bands starting July 1 








Reginald Stewart, director of the Pea 
body Conservatory of Musik n Balt 
more, Md., will be guest conductor this Covering the woodwind field! 
imme for orchestras in widely sep i 
arated arte of the globe the Philhar 

the Stratford 


104 BAND UNIFORMS nia Orchestra, Londor : 
Festival in Canada: the Suisse-Romands¢ 
n Geneva; and the Philharmonic O1 i 
_ - cm trim, complete Stes ai — ‘ adios ahs armor ) n 
to eo oat tional 
eee eee anes Dorothea Waddell has resigned her px 
sit 


Good to excellent condition. Contact 

Band Director, Bowling Green State Uni the Wh Phe eat N Ay ent wien MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

versity, Bowling Green, Ohio School to accept a teaching position ir Elkhart, indiene 
ntington, LI... New York 
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Plan NOW fo attend the 
PEPPER CLINIC AT 
BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY 


Second Annual 
Instrumental & Choral Music 
Reading Clinic 
sponsored by 
BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY 
and 
4. W. PEPPER & SON, inc. 

_— — > —_ 
A Year's Plenning— 
condensed into 4 days— 


AUGUST 21-22-23-24 


eft 


Lewisburg, Pennsylvania 
—-~> 


® Read and hear new music of all pub- 
lishers 


© Special Sessions by quest clinicians, 


@ Recreation and planned entertain 
ment. 


For Instrumental Directors 


Howard Akers, Art Dedrick, Allen Flock, 
Robert King, Bill Klitz, Phil Lang, J. Fred 
Muller, Gerald Prescott, Les Saunders, 
Ted Tatgenhorst, Maurice Taylor, Harold 
Walters, Fred Weber and Ray Yerger. 


For Choral Directors 


Dr. Irvin Cooper, David Foltz, Dr. Lara 
Hoggerd, Capt. Robert L. Landers, Wil- 
liam McRae, John Raymond and Frances 
Williams 


——_<- 


Concert by THE SINGING SER- 
GEANTS of the U.S. Air Force Band, 
conducted by Capt. Robert L. 
Lenders. 


> 


This Clinic promises to be one of the 
most important music events in this part 
of the nation for 1956. 


For further information and registration 
forms, write: 


PEPPER CLINIC 
eft 
BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY 
Lewisburg, Pennsylvania 
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tlew Together. We-Sing Music Series 


4 th BOOK 


VVlusic ae, 
ke 18S Ou 


Gul ty 


Newest in our basic series of song-texts for ele- 


mentary schools, this collection of songs and related 
materials helps children realize the ways in which music 
is used in our country by the many groups of Americans 
of varying cultural backgrounds. Rounds. canons, songs 
with easy parts and descants provide experiences in 
singing harmony. Children are made increasingly aware 
of the 


meaning of terms and musical symbols. 


structure of music: attention is called to the 


flew Toqether-We-Sing 
‘Music Series 


Lower Elementary Level (Kindergarten, Grades 1 and 2) 


Music Round the Clock 
Music Round the Town 


Viddle Elementary Level (Grades 3 and 4) 


Music Through the Year 
Music Across Our Country 


1010 WEST WASHINGTON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 


Music 
Across Our 


sc Whig 


— ~ 
AY e~ 
» 
\ PY 
\ 


=U” 


This completely new series gives boys and girls 


in the elementary grades an integrated experience in 
Every song has been chosen for its musical 


\l tinie’, 


the arts 
quality and its appeal to children, poetry and 


art join to evoke a common feeling 


books are designed lo help the classroom 


teacher present music with joy and confidence, Too, 


they provide additional opportunities for the music 
specialist to enrich classroom experience, 
Ilundreds of the 


albums supplementing each book. 


songs have been recorded, two 
Phe recordings help 
children to learn quickly and with understanding. 
Teachers and children hear different voices and a rich 


variety of instruments. 


 pper Elementary Level (Grades 5 and 6) 


Voices of America 
Voices of the World 


ABW NAME itt BDUCATIONAL JIwste 


fo lett Publihing Company- 





a) 


the Life of the Child 


N, W EDITIONS for five of the books in the elemen 
tary series are now ready. These, together with new 
teaching aids and activity manuals, show how A 
Singing School enriches the life of the child. The 
books themselves are rich in beautiful music and 
text, in historical and cultural backgrounds, in cor 
relations with other studies, and in enduring appeal 
to childhood. Indeed, they offer an abundance and 
variety of material unmatched among basic music 


texts 


SONGS TO PLAY. Dubois. Jo help 


teachers review music fundamentals and 


play simple accompaniments. $1.25 


AUTOHARP ACCOMPANIMENTS. 
Davis and Fox. For books six and seven 
Each, $0.75 

THE MUSIC ROAD. LeBow and Perris. 
Simple, clearly stated techniques in reading 
readiness and music reading. Two pam- 


phlets. 
RCA VICTOR RECORDS. An album of 


five or six records each for every grade. 


In either of two speeds (78 or 45) 


Do you know a// of the books in A Singing School? 
Let us send you books on approval for those grades 
where you wish to give new life to your music pro 
gram. Better still, adopt A Simging School through 
out your school! system. Check the new teaching aids, 
too. Tlicy give specific things to do to speed the 
learning process and make the music class more en 


joyable—for teachers as well as for children 


And how... 





THE PLAY AND SING BOOK 
By Lloyd H. Slind 


hirty-two selections based upon songs in Our Land of Sony 
(book five). For instruments usually found in the classroom 

flutophone, tonette, recorder, songflute, autoharp, harmolin 
ukulele, guitar, piano, violin, ‘cello, trombone, et« for sing 
ing and playing together in various optional combinations 


May be used independently of song books. $1.00 


285 COLUMBUS AVE., BOSTON 16, MASSACHUSETTS 





